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Reported to the Birmingham Assembly 


Larger Part. The askings (for Interchurch Agencies) 
are far below what they should be, as our church should pro- 
vide a larger amount towards support of the interdenomina- 
tional bodies with which we are affiliated —Office of the 
General Assembly. 


Record. For the first time the budget receipts of the As- 
sembly agencies from living donors have exceeded $6,000,000. 
—General Council. 


To Transform. Our method and strategy must be adapt- 
able. They must be realistically aimed at contemporary sit- 
uations. We are not of the world, but we are in this world. 
We cannot escape our involvement in the human scene. In 


it, we are not to conform but to transform.—Board of World 
Missions. 


Supra-National. There is danger lest the church itself 
become infected by the natonalistic spirit. Nationalism with- 
in the church must be resisted, because it is essentially a 
denial of the supra-national character of the church, that is, 
of ecumenism in its real sense. Somehow the church must 
be able to achieve complete domestication within every coun- 


try without sacrificing its world qualities—Board of World 
Missions. 


By 1975. Census statisticians estimated, at the end of 
1956, that the nation will experience a population growth of 
40 million persons by 1975. Some now place this antici- 
pated growth as high as 60 million. Much of this will be 
in the area of our Assembly. Therefore, the time is upon 
us to exercise united and strenuous effort for expansion both 
in breadth of members and in depth of spiritual experience. 
—Board of Church Extension. 


Doubled. We now have 70 Negro churches with 48 min- 
isters and a total of 5,300 members. This is approximately 
twice what we had one decade ago.—Dept. of Negro Work. 


Membership. The statistical report for 1956 shows that 
we had 28,269 additions upon profession of faith, 59,421 
other gains in membership, and that our total membership 
now stands at 829,570.—Dept. of Evangelism. 


Students. More than 60,000 Presbyterian (U.S.) students 
and 6,000 Presbyterian professors are connected with the 
colleges and universities served by the ministry of Campus 
Christian Life. It is estimated that these numbers will be 
doubled by 1970.—Board of Christian Education. 


Million Dollars. During the 1957 Church Extension 
Season, each presbytery is asked to push vigorously its own 
plan for raising capital funds as a part of the united effort 
to raise $1,000,000 for church building purposes, it being 
understood that presbyteries are to retain for their own 
immediate use 80% of all supplemental offerings taken within 
their bounds and remit 20% to the Board of Church Ex- 
tension for distribution to areas of particular needs.—Board 
of Church Extension. 


M. A. F. The membership in the Ministers’ Annuity 
Fund as of Dec. 31, 1956 was 2,791. . . . Churches should 
seriously face the need for the Group Insurance program and 
arrange some way by which the annual premiums can be 
paid for all who serve the church.—Annuities and Relief. 


Cooperation. In many places, Presbyterians occupy places 
of leadership in United Church Women. In most places this 
is the only opportunity for fellowship with Christian women 
of other denominations, nationality or race. In spite of the 
fact that there are new Negro Presbyterian churches being 
organized each year, there is little or no fellowship between 
them and white Presbyterian churches in most synods.— 
Board of Women’s Work. 


Response. ‘The increased enrollment at the Assembly’s 
Training School of consecrated and qualified men and women 
which has followed each World Mission Conference for 
Youth is a definite demonstration of the fact that more workers 
are available if the call can be presented to them in the right 
way.—Assembly’s Training School. 


Opportunity. The church has shown that it has become 
aware of the importance of this work by providing capital 
funds through the completion of payment of campaign pledges 
totalling $1,000,000. This has given Stillman a new face, 
a new day and, we believe, has opened for it a bright future 
of service.—Stillman College. 














Letters to the Editors 





Secrecy of Agency Salaries “Shocking” 





Open-Door, Open-Book 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


This is to thank you for opening up the 
matter of some of the boards and agen- 
cies declining to give information as to 
salaries paid. 

It certainly seems to me that this is 
without valid reason. They are my agents 
since I am a member of the church. I 
pay their salaries (my infinitestimal 
part), so as a minority stockholder I have 
a right to know how my money is spent. 
If it is wisely spent, well and good. If 
unwisely, a suggestion in a Christian 
spirit might help correct. 

Your argument is sound. This situation 
is not analogous to that of salaries of 
pastors. As a member of a particular 
church, an individual has a right to know 
the salary paid his pastor, and he can 
find out. Being a member of a church 
relates him to the General Assembly and 
he has the same right to know the salaries 
paid his representatives, his agents. 

The attitude of some of the boards came 
as a surprise, a shock, to me. 

The best way to maintain confidence is 
the open-door, open-book policy. This is 
not a question of integrity of character. 
I know these men. I trust them anywhere 
from heaven above to the regions below. 
But I do not trust their judgment on this 
matter. 

MINISTER. 


DCE Status Needed? 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

Read with interest the article: 
Leadership Surveyed” in 
issue of THE OUTLOOK. 

The fact that well over two-thirds of 
the none-too-many graduates of A.T.S. 
leave church work at the end of three 
years is startling and almost unbelievable. 
I doubt that this would be true of women 
in the other professions. 

Could be that some changes are neces- 
sary in the make-up of the church struc- 
ture and the attitude of clergymen regard- 
ing Directors of Christian Education. 


“Lay 
the March 25 


So far as can be ascertained Directors of 
Christian Education are the “whatsits” of 
the church professions. They have no 
status but are required to have the very 
highest of qualifications. A church sec- 
retary gets almost the same salary, works 
40 hours per week and usually gets more 
respect and consideration by the pastors 
than the DCE. 

Consequently, things will have to im- 
prove and more men will have to enter 
the educational ministry if we are ever 
to achieve some stability of personnel in 
the area of Christian Education. 


: PAUL PRETZER. 
Dearborn, Mich. 


Easter 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


In re: Hugh M. Miller’s “Pet Peeve” 
(OurTLooK, Apr. 1, p. 2), I rise to the de- 
fense of THE OUTLOOK’s terminology re- 
specting Easter. Easter is a season, not 
a day. If Mr. Miller had read the Book 
of Common Prayer which he mentions, he 
would have discovered not only an “Easter 
Day” but also an “Easter Week,” as well 
as an “Eastertide.” Popularity in liturgical 
circles the Monday and Tuesday of Easter 
Week are called “Easter Monday” and 
“Easter Tuesday.” The entire period be- 
ginning with Easter Sunday and ending 
with Ascension Thursday (forty days) 
in Easter, the period within which one 
can make his Easter Communion. 
University, Miss. ALLEN CABANISS. 


Up-to-Date 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

I find in THe OvtTtook the news of 
Presbyterianism and allied subjects up- 
to-date, concise and comprehensive. Dr. 
Thompson’s S. S. lessons are invaluable. 

SouTH CAROLINA. 


Voice 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


... Thank you for your excellent paper. 
I feel it is a worthy and effective voice 
for Presbyterianism in this country. 
LACROSSE, WIs. 









easy-to-read language of our time. 


= Family size 
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For Lenten Reading ... For Easter Giving... 


THE REVISED 


The vivid and accurate account of the life of 
" Jesus is timely reading during the Lenten season. 
, Written in the language of today, the RSVB presents this 
and all the great stories and teachings of the Old and New Testaments in the 


_ Millions have turned to this Bible version for guidance, comfort, and 
inspiration and have found the RSVB an ideal gift for Easter, confirmations, 
graduations and weddings. No gift can bring more lasting joy than the RSV 
Bible published by Thomas Nelson & Sons. 


Use this coupon to order from 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
1 North Sixth Street, Richmond 19, Va. 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following Revised Standard Version editions: 


——-Black genuine leather (3807) $10.00 
6.00 


Smaller editions — Illustrated 


——Black Sturdite (2803)... .$3.50 
Blue cloth (2800)........ 3.25 











New Testament — large size ee IO GIR 6 crc ncccncsesancees $2.50 
NAME 

ADDRESS 

city STATE 








My remittance is enclosed. 











G.A. Daily Schedule 


April 24, Wednesday, Birmingham, Ala. 

3:00 p.m., Pre-Assembly Conference on 
Evangelism: Geo. W. Sweazey, Robt. F. 
Jones, Panel of Missionaries; Colin W. 
Williams. Evening (7:30)—A. E. Dim- 
mock, John F. Anderson. 


April 25, Thursday 

9:00 a.m., Sweazey, Jones, missionaries, 
Anderson. 2:00 p.m., Williams, Seminars, 
Anderson. 

7:30 p.m., Opening of the General As- 
sembly, South Highland Church, Highland 
Avenue at 21st St., Birmingham, Ala. 

Sermon by the retiring Moderator, W. 
T. Thompson. Election of the Moderator. 
Routine business. 


April 26, Friday 

8:30 a.m., Worship, C. Newman Faul- 
coner, Greenville, S. C. Address: Harry 
A. Fifield, Atlanta, Ga. Ad interim com- 
mittee reports: (1) Mass Communica- 
tions; (2) Centennial; (3) Revision of 
Book of Church Order; (4) Manual for 
Local Church; (5) “United” or “Feder- 
ated” Churches. 

2:00 p.m., Standing Committees meet all 
afternoon. 

7:30 p.m., Board of Church Extension 
program; partial report of Standing Com- 
mittee on Judicial Business; business ses- 
sion. 

April 27, Saturday 

8:30 a.m., Worship, Henry P. Mobley, 
Rock Hill, S. C. Address: Harry A. Fi- 
field. Ad interim committee reports; (6) 
Homes and Hospitals; (7) Education of 
Lay Leaders in Christian Education. 

2:00 p.m., Standing Committees meet 
all afternoon if necessary. 

7:30 p.m., World Missions program; 
business session. 


April 28, Sunday 

9:00 a.m., Assembly communion service, 
First church. 

11:00 a.m., Worship, South Highland 
church. Harry M. Moffett, Jr., Gastonia, 
N. C., preaching. 

3:30 p.m., Interchurch Relations. Greet- 
ings by Fraternal Delegates. 

7:30 p.m., Christian Relations program: 
“Christian Citizenship,” Edward D. Grant, 
Baton Rouge, La., speaking. 


April 29, Monday 

6:30 a.m., Ruling elders’ breakfast, 
South Highland church. Address: Charles 
L. King, Houston, Texas. 

8:30 a.m., Worship, Ralph M. Llewellyn, 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. Standing Commit- 
tee reports: (1) Bills and Overtures; (2) 
Judicial Business; (3) Office of General 
Assembly; (4) Minister and His Work; 
(5) Annuities and Relief. 

2:00 p.m., Committees: (6) Interchurch 
Relations; (7) General Council; (8) 
Women’s Work; (9) Christian Education. 

7:30 p.m., Address: Albert J. Kissling, 
Jacksonville, Fla. Board of Christian Ed- 
ucation. 


April 30, Tuesday 

8:30 a.m., Worship, Graham G. Lacy, 
Washington, D. C. Committee Reports: 
(10) Church Extension; (11) World Mis- 
sions; (12) Christian Relations; (13) 
Presbyterian Survey; (14) Christianity 
and Health. Unfinished business. 

Worship, Frank Alfred Mathes, 
pastor. Adjournment. 

(There is no fixed time of adjournment. 
The Assembly continues its business until 
it is completed. Last year it adjourned 
at 11:35 a.m. Tuesday. The year before, 
late Tuesday. In other years it has gone 
into Wednesday.) 


host 
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NEWS ROUND-UP 











John Gunther and Dean James A. 
Pike are leading an effort to raise $100,- 
000 in the USA and Canada as a defense 
fund to aid 160 South Africans charged 
with treason. The money raised will be 
used to help provide legal defense and 
to help meet the needs faced by families 
of those involved. Twenty-three 
Georgia clergymen have signed a state- 
ment supporting the work of the Koi- 
nonia Farm near Americus, Ga., an in- 
terracial religious community which has 
been the object of a number of attacks. 

. A branch of the Koinonia Com- 
munity is to be established near Somer- 
ville, N. J. . . . The Oregon House of 
Representatives has passed a bill requir- 
ing religious and fraternal organizations 
serving food to the public to pass a rigid 
inspection by the state board of health. 
... The board of directors of the Massa- 
chusetts Council of Churches has issued 
a statement opposing capital punishment. 

. Hugo Deffner, a 55-year-old Okla- 
homa City layman, crippled by polio, 
who has conducted a one-man campaign 
to have all churches built at the street- 
level (i. e., with no steps), will receive 
President Eisenhower’s annual trophy as 
“Handicapped Man of the Year.” ... 
The United Church of Canada called 
upon President Eisenhower and the Na- 
tional Council of Churches in the USA 
to stop “the shocking, sadistic character 
assassination” of innocent men by poli- 
ticians and members of the U. S. Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee. The 
plea was made in a statement issued after 
E. Herbert Norman, Canadian Ambas- 
sador to Egypt, and son of a former 
United Church missionary in Japan, had 
killed himself by leaping to his death 
from the roof of a building in Cairo. ... 
NCC President Eugene C. Blake said 
that the matter will come before the NCC 
General Board meeting in Chicago, May 
1... . Wesley Seminary in Washington, 
D. C., is one of three new theological 
schools being planned by the Methodist 
Church. Other locations: Delaware, 
Ohio, and Kansas City. . . . Wilmington 
Presbytery (N.C.) has voted 79-10 to 
re-affirm and re-endorse the developing 
Consolidated College at Laurinburg. 


NOTE to Readers: Do you like this column 
of briefly summarized news? Wculd some 
other arrangement make it more readable 
for your?—Eds. 


U S.G.A., Birmingham 
Committee Chairmen 


Standing committee chairmen for the 
Birmingham Assembly have been ap- 
pointed by the retiring Moderator, W. 
Taliaferro Thompson, as follows: 


Bills and Overtures, Wm. M. Logan, Aus- 
tin, Texas. 

Judicial Business, Judge Mac Swinford, 
Cynthiana, Ky. 

Office of General Assembly, R. L. St. 
Clair, Staunton, Va. 

General Council, J. E. Cousar, Savannah, 
Ga. 

World Missions, James L. Fowle, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

Church Extension, Andrew R. Bird, Jr., 
Huntington, W. Va. 

Christian Education, Harry G. Goody- 
koontz, Louisville, Ky. 

Annuities and Relief, Julian B. Fenner, 
Rocky Mount, N. C. 

Women’s Work, 
Clarksdale, Miss. 

Interchurch Relations, Jos. M. Garrison, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Christian Relations, Francis P. Miller, 
Charlottesville, Va. 

Minister and His Work, C. Newman 
Fauleconer, Greenville, S. C. 

Presbyterian Survey, Dr. Milton Caroth- 
ers, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Christianity and Health, Claude D. 
Wardlaw, Lake Charles, La. 


All chairmen are ministers except 
Judge Swinford, Mr. Fenner, Colonel 
Miller and Dr. Carothers. 


J. P. F. Stevenson, 


U. S. Moderator Prospects 


The field of nominees for the Presby- 
terian, U. S., Assembly’s Moderatorship 
appears to be shrinking, in contrast to 
earlier prospects (OUTLOOK, Apr. 1). 

While four nominees at first appeared 
likely, all but two of these have been 
withdrawn and no new ones have yet 
appeared—although it is always possible 
for some quiet efforts to be going on be- 
hind the scenes for an unannounced nom- 
inee. 

Early efforts were being made for 
James L. Fowle, Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. 
E. (Chink) Dews, Forrest City, Ark.; 
Stuart R. Oglesby, Atlanta, Ga.; and 
Wm. M. Elliott, Jr., Dallas, Texas. 

Of these, only Dr. Oglesby and Dr. 
Elliott now appear likely to be nomi- 
nated. 

Mr. Dews has found it impossible to 
leave his business responsibilities and 
will not be a Commissioner. Dr. Fowle 
will attend the Assembly but since his 
presbytery (Knoxville) elects Commis- 
sioners for two successive years, it is 
now planned that he will not be nom- 
inated until next year. 


U. S. G. A., Birmingham 


Montreat and the 
Church’s Women 


Montreat, the summer conference cen- 
ter of the Presbyterian Church, U.S., 
comes into the focus of the Birmingham 
General Assembly via the report of the 
Board of Women’s Work. 

There are two recommendations to the 
Assembly on this topic: 

(1) The Board of Directors of the 
Mountain Retreat Association is re- 
quested to go on record as opening all its 
facilities to all members of the church 
for Assembly-wide schools and confer- 
ences. (The only church members now 
restricted in their use of Montreat are 
Negroes.—Eds. ) 

(2) The Assembly is requested to 
make a statement clarifying the respon- 
sibility and authority at Montreat with 
respect to: (a) Ownership of property 
at Montreat; (b) Use of Montreat prop- 
erty and facilities by boards and agencies 
of the church; (c) Matters of policy af- 
fecting the work of the boards, agencies 
and church courts. 

It is understood that difficulties have 
arisen in connection with the develop- 
ment of Montreat property owned and 
used by the Board of Women’s Work. 


Participation Urged 


In other sections of their report to the 
Assembly, the board urges that women be 
named by the church officers to local 
committees dealing with and developing 
congregational programs, including fi- 
nances and the budget and it is also 
urged that they be included in plans and 
committees of presbyteries and synods. 

A word of warning is offered against 
the over-perfection of the women’s organ- 
ization, lest it “be considered an end in 
itself.” More vital relationships to the 
church itself are suggested as a guard 
against this danger. 

The 1957 report indicates “increasing 
interest and activity of the younger 
women of the church,” without a lessen- 
ing of the participation of older women. 

The board also says, ‘‘In spite of the 
fact that there are new Negro Presbyte- 
rian churches being organized each year, 
there is little or no fellowship between 
them and white Presbyterian churches in 
most synods.” 

A joint training school with United 
and USA Presbyterians was held last 
year for the first time in Missouri. 











The Inquiring Reporter asks about 
A Reformed Church-U. S. Union 


An overture originating in a Florida presbytery will be presented to the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church, U. S., in Birmingham, calling for a study of the possibility 


of union with the Reformed Church in America. 


If the Southern Assembly approves this 


overture, do you think your church would be in favor of it? Would you favor it per- 


sonally? 


R. C. A. Response 


James E. HorrMan, Stated Clerk of 
the General Synod, New Y ork—Person- 
ally, I would be very favorable to a con- 
sideration of union. Our interests and 
aims are very similar and geographically 
there would be no conflict. 

BERNARD J. MULDER, General Secre- 
tary, Board of Education, New York— 
Since we already do so much together, 
notably in curriculum, I certainly would 
favor the study. 

M. STEPHEN JAMES, 1944 President 
of General Synod, President, New Bruns- 
wick (N.J.) Theological Seminary—1. I 
think the church would not favor it. 2. 
Personally, I favor a more inclusive 
union built upon the unity of Reformed- 
Presbyterian denominations and com- 
prehending our differences within the 
united fellowship. This proposal will 
sharpen and perpetuate the mutually ex- 
clusiveness of present divisions. To me, 
it does not represent the “unity we seek.” 

JouHn R. MuLpeEr, President, Western 
Seminary, Holland, Mich.—I feel there 
would be a decided difference of opinion, 
with the adverse group preponderant. 
Geographical considerations separate 
these two denominations. Personally, I 
would be very favorably interested. 

Jos. R. S1zoo, 1942 President of Gen- 
eral Synod; Geo. Washington University, 
Washington, D. C.—Will most heartily 
endorse this or any overture that will 
bring members of the same family to- 
gether as a first step to bringing different 
families together. 

ERNEST R. PALEN, President, Board 
of Education, New York—I feel that the 
Presbyterian and Reformed Church 
should unite. 

Irwin J. Luspers, President, Hope 
College, Holland, Mich—We are so 
nearly identical in faith and practice 
and so free from overlapping in geo- 
graphical location of our churches and 
institutions that our two denominations 
should be one. 

DEANE Epwarps, Hymn Society of 
America, New York—From the view- 
point of the Reformed Church, I would 

favor such a move. Geographically and 
theologically the two churches could well 
be united. The natural place for the 
Southern Presbyterian Church is in the 
Presbyterian fold which it rejected. It 
is the logical place also for the Reformed 
Church. I wish both churches could 
join in the Presbyterian union. 

G. T. VANDER Luct, President, Cen- 
tral College, Pella, Iowa—I am inclined 


4 





R. C. A. Facts 


The Reformed Church in America 
is the oldest Protestant church in the 
nation. It has 207,000 members in 
804 churches concentrated chiefly in 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan and lowa, with a few scat- 
tered churches in the _ intervening 
states. There are 689 pastors. In 
origin it is a union of descendants of 
the original New Netherlands settlers, 
together with French Huguenot and 
German Palatine churches. It has 
missionary activities in China and the 
Philippines, India, Japan, Arabia, 
Africa (the Sudan). 











to think that the Reformed Church in 
America would be willing to study the 
possibility of union. Personally, I cer- 
tainly would. 

A. L. WarNsHUIS, Treasurer, General 
Synod, New York—In the light of much 
experience in ecumenical service, I think 
all constructive exploratory “studies” 
should be encouraged. I cannot fore- 
cast what the outcome of the proposed 
study might be. 

JouHn A. Visser, Milwaukee, Wis., 
layman—Previous plans for union with 
the Reformed Church in the U. S. and 
with the United Presbyterian Church re- 
sulted in approval by a majority of the 
authorized voting members, but short of 
a 75% requirement. If a 60% require- 
ment were proposed, it is my opinion that 
a plan of union between the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., and the Reformed Church 
in America might succeed. Another im- 
portant condition should be that a pro- 
vision of the plan prohibit any merger 
with any other denomination for a period 
of 50 years. I would personally favor 
a union with or without the latter con- 
dition. 


Epcar F. Romic, 1940 President of 
the General Synod; New York City pas- 
tor—I would favor it if it did not rest 
upon false theological or social assump- 
tions. Not because we are both con- 
servative would I favor it, but rather 
because in both denominations, from 
common roots in history, there is respon- 
sibility to the ideal of unity. 

Joun R. Sraat, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
pastor—lI believe it would receive favor- 
able consideration from our churches and 
I would like to see the possibilities ex- 
plored. 

VERNON H. Kooy, New Brunswick 
(N. J.) Seminary—Such a_ proposal 
would certainly receive consideration. 


The Eastern Section of our church would 
favor it. I am not sure about the West- 
ern Section. However, they would pre- 
fer union with the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S., to union with the Presbyterian, 
USA. I would favor it. 

ExpAaL J. Buys, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
layman—lI don’t believe our church would 
favor it, but my wife and I have always 
felt that the union would be most bene- 
ficial to both churches. 


From the U. S. Church 


Do you think the U. S. Assembly should 
approve this overture? Would you person- 
sonally be in favor of uniting with the Re- 
formed Church in America? 

James Ross McCain, 1951 Modera- 
tor; President-emeritus, Agnes Scott Col- 
lege, Decatur, Ga.—Since we have ahead 
of us a proper celebration of our denom- 
inational centennial, and since the ques- 
tion of “union” always produces heat, 
I would prefer not to have the matter 
agitated at this time. After 1961 I would 
have no zeal one way or the other. 

ALBERT KiIssLING, Jacksonville, Fla., 
pastor—I am unqualifiedly ready to say 
I hope we will proceed to seek union 
with this great church. I hope the As- 
sembly will approve the overture and I 
hope it will go forward to a happy con- 
summation. It is a great church with 
wonderful leaders and the union will 
take our own beloved church out of the 
Solid South and give us a wider witness 
in the nation. 

G. T. GILLespie, President-emeritus, 
Belhaven College, Jackson, Miss.—1l 
have a very high regard for the Reformed 
Church in America, but I would wish 
to examine very closely the reasons for 
such proposed union before reaching a 
conclusion as to the matter. 

Wape H. Boccs, 1954 Moderator; At- 
lanta, Ga.—I would have no great en- 
thusiasm for the union of our church 
with the Reformed Church in America, 
though it would be embarrassing for me 
not to vote for it. As I see the situation, 
it would greatly enlarge our geographical 
responsibility without increasing our ef- 
fective working force. 

WaLTER R. CourTENAY, Chairman 
Assembly's Committee on Interchurch 
Relations, Nashville, Tenn.—If it can 
be shown that the geographical and theo- 
logical factors involved in our union 
with the Reformed Church in America 
offer no major obstacles, I would favor 
the union. 

C. L. Kinc, 1944 Moderator; Hou- 
ston, Texas, pastor—My impression is 
that there is very little overlapping be- 
tween our denomination and that of the 
Reformed Church. I feel that the dis- 
advantage of uniting with a church, the 
majority of whose members is far re- 
moved from ours, would far outweigh 
any advantages that might result from 
the union. 





No response from others queried. 
THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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U. S. G. A., Birmingham 


The Christian Faith and Good Health 


In its first report since appointment 
by the Presbyterian, U. S., General As- 
sembly, the permanent committee on 
Christianity and Health indicates that 
it has stimulated the holding of several 
area conferences between physicians and 
ministers on the topic of Christianity and 
Health. 

In following what it understands to be 
its assignment by the Assembly, the Com- 
mittee offers an interpretation of James 
5:13-16a as its report for 1957. This is 
done, it is said, because “incorrect inter- 
pretations of this passage have furnished 
support for many of the bizarre practices 
and unjustifiable claims trumpeted 
abroad in the name of the Christian re- 
ligion by faith healers.” The committee 
sets out “not only to refute the distortions 
of the faith healers, but also to bring into 
proper focus the positive elements in 
James’ program in behalf of the sick.” 

Under the title of The Christian Faith 
and Good Health, the committee says: 


“Ts anyone among you suffering?” Be- 
ginning with these words James not only 
gives expression to a divine concern to 
those who are sick, but also goes on to 
suggest that there is some connection be- 
tween the Christian faith and good 
health. In this passage, he mentions five 
specific things that may be done by or 
for the sick. . 

1. Let the sick person pray (5:13a). 

James’ first recommendation for the 
suffering person is, “Let him pray.” For 
what should prayer be made in the time 
of sickness? Of course, it is natural and 
inevitable that petition should be made 
for restoration of health: “Let this cup 
of suffering pass from me!” But it should 
be remembered that real prayer goes on 
to add, ‘‘Nevertheless not as I will, but 
as thou wilt.” The true purpose of pray- 
er is not to persuade God to change his 
plans, but rather, being convinced of the 
wisdom and love of God, and knowing 
that he alone is deserving of our uncon- 
ditional trust, we therefore submit our- 
selves to him, saying, ‘“Thy kingdom (or 
tule) come, thy will be done.” Should 
we be unwilling to submit to God’s rule 
over us, such resistance unfits us to re- 
ceive physical and spiritual blessings 
from him. 


Place of Prayer 


Once this fundamental truth about 
prayer is accepted, we may go on to de- 
scribe the role of prayer in the main- 
tenance and restoration of health. 

(a) Prayer is the means by which fel- 
lowship with God is maintained. With- 
out such fellowship harmonious relation- 
ships with other people are unlikely, and 
harmonious functioning of the various 
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parts of the self—mind, will, emotions, 
glands and organs of the body—becomes 
an impossibility. Daily prayer, there- 
fore, plays an important role in preven- 
tion of conflicts which lead to sickness 
even when we are healthy and cheerful. 
In times of suffering it is particularly 
important and appropriate that the child 
of God be aware of the presence of his 
Heavenly Father, of whose love he is 
assured. It makes a great deal of dif- 
ference whether the sick person believes 
himself to be fighting a lone battle for 
health in an alien universe, or whether 
he is conscious of the divine Presence, 
supplementing and reinforcing the work 
of the doctor with invisible and immeas- 
urable power. 


(b) Prayer is the means by which we 
surrender all negative emotions or atti- 
tudes which might hinder the effective 
release of healing forces that God has 
put into the human body and with which 
the doctor only cooperates. . . 


(c) James adds that it is also the 
responsibility of Christian people in 
times of sickness “to pray for one an- 
other.”. . . 


The Faith of Friends 

2. Pray in faith (5:15a). 

Next, James indicates that only the 
“prayer of faith” will be effective in sav- 
ing the sick. The faith to which James 
here makes reference is the faith of the 
Christian friends of the sick person. . . . 

(a) Surely he would agree that there 
must be no doubt in the mind of the 
person praying about God’s power to 
heal. ... 

(b) But it is important to remember 
that by “faith,” James means much more 
than intellectual assent to a proposition, 
even to the proposition that “all things 
are possible with God” (Mark 10:27). 
James in his second chapter has already 
made it clear that a faith which does not 
issue in works profits a man nothing. 
True Christian faith, therefore, results in 
an orderly and disciplined life of obe- 
dience to God’s laws of health. Neither 
prayer nor faith would help a sick person 
recover from the adverse effects of over- 
eating so long as he persisted in gluttony. 
The prayer of faith for healing can only 
be prayed by one who avoids a life of 
over-indulgence and intemperance, by one 
whose faith proves its genuineness by 
obedience to God’s fundamental laws of 
health. 

(c) Also involved in Christian faith 
is the belief that God has a divine pur- 
pose for each one of us.... 

3. Let the sick person call for the 
elders of the church (5:14)... . 

(a) James recognizes that it is usually 


impractical for an entire congregation to 
visit the sick member. Hence, he sug- 
gests that the visit be paid by the elected 
official representatives of the church. The 
pastor who is also an elder .. . will do 
much of this visiting of the sick, but 
James clearly states that this obligation 
is to be shared by the other elders also. 

(b) Notice that the sick person is to 
“call for the elders.” . . . He is to re- 
quest a visit. 


(c) Whether the pastor visits by him- 
self, or whether other members of the 
session or congregation make the visit, 
one of the main purposes should be to 
let the patient understand that they rep- 
resent the entire congregation, and that 
he is not alone in his battle against sick- 
ness, but rather is surrounded by the 
Christian love and affection of the entire 
brotherhood. . . . 


Confession of Sin 


4. “Confess your sins to one another” 
(5:16a). 

(a) James further recommends that 
those who are sick should confess their 
sins, in the confidence that God is faith- 
ful and just to forgive us. . . . So it 
would appear that an experience of con- 
fession, repentance and forgiveness may 
sometimes be essential to recovery of 
health. 


(b) Protestants who believe in the 
priesthood of all believers are convinced 
that ordinarily such confession should be 
made directly to God. But if a person 
feels so alienated from God by his sins 
that he has difficulty in receiving as- 
surance of pardon, it may be advisable 
for him to have a spiritual counselor to 
serve as a witness to this transaction be- 
tween the soul and God... . 


(c) James does not say, nor does the 
Bible as a whole teach, that all sickness 
is caused by sin, or that healing of the 
body is always a benefit of the Atone- 
ment. There may frequently be such 
connections, but to assert that these rela- 
tions are always true is to create a need- 
less and harmful sense of guilt in many 
who are innocent sufferers. It is to 
arouse expectations and hopes which are 
unsupported by the Bible. ... 


We have now briefly expounded four 
elements in James’ program in behalf 
of the sick. In all four of these ways, 
James suggests the importance of non- 
physical components in sickness. In all 
of these ways he stresses the importance 
of spiritual factors in the recovery from 
disease. 


Medical Treatment 


5. Let the sick person be anointed with 
oil (5:14b). 











(a) Finally, James advises that the 
sick person be anointed (literally “oil- 
ed”) with oil in the name of the Lord. 
. .. In Biblical times oil was in common 
use for medicinal purposes. . . . It seems 
clear that James used oil as typically 
representative of all medicines. So we 
today should not limit ourselves to New 
Testament medicines; rather we should 
use prayer in conjunction with the best 
medical procedures recommended by 
trained physicians of our day. The point 
is, James believed there was no conflict 
between faith and God and use of medi- 
cinal remedies. He taught that prayer 
should be used in conjunction with the 
best medicine available. 

(b) Such an interpretation of James’ 
words is in complete harmony with the 
teaching of the rest of the Bible. Whether 
a healing occurs with or without the help 
of physicians and medicines, the Bible 
characteristically credits God with the 
cure. It knows no tension between these 
two kinds of cures, because it teaches that 
all healing is from God. 

(c) So James in this passage attaches 
value to individual and corporate prayer 
for the sick, to faith, to pastoral visita- 
tion of the sick, to confession of sin and 
forgiveness, and to medicinal helps. But 
when healing comes, James wants us to 
understand that it is God who raises up 
the sick, it is God who heals all our 
diseases, for it is God who graciously 
provides all five of these ways by which 
the human family can be helped in its 
battle against sickness. ‘To use only 
some of these and to neglect others, is to 
spurn help which God himself has made 
available to us. 


Other Teachings 


6. Conclusion. 

We may accept every one of James’ 
statements as true, but there is grave dan- 
ger in accepting them in an unqualified 
sense apart from the light of other rele- 
vant passages of Scripture. 

(a) James does not mean to say, and 
certainly the Bible as a whole does not 
support the conclusion, that the Lord will 
always raise up the sick in response to 
prayers of faith, for then there would be 
no death. Such a conclusion would be a 
denial of the Scriptural teaching about 
human mortality. And were God to an- 
swer in the affirmative every sincere 
prayer offered to him, he would in effect 
be abdicating as ruler of the universe, 
and turning his control over to the human 
es. 

(b) Moreover, many people are tempt- 
ed to invert the Christian scale of values 
by placing physical health above all other 
values in importance. To the contrary, 
the Bible teaches that Christlikeness in 
character is the pearl of greatest value. 
The rule of God, not health, wealth and 





CHAIRMAN of the Assembly’s committee 
preparing this report is Wade H. Boggs, Jr., 
of the faculty of the General Assembly’s 
Training School. 
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happiness, is to be sought first. Sick- 
ness is not, therefore, to be regarded as 
the worst evil; we cannot say that it is 
always contrary to the will of God. ... 
Sickness and suffering can, and often do, 
stimulate our growth toward Christian 
maturity. ... 

(c) On the other hand, much suffering 
is needless, in that we bring it upon 
ourselves or others by our sins and our 
follies. Assuredly God does not will this 
kind of suffering. Much additional suf- 
fering can be progessively eliminated as 
the human family intelligently marshals 
its resource, and by cooperative effort 
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makes medical, scientific and spiritual 
advances in understanding the causes of 
sickness, and in discovering effective 
remedies. Such struggle against remedial 
suffering is consonant in every sense of 
the word with the Christian faith, be- 
cause it is obedience to that primal com- 
mand, Subdue the earth; because it is 
in harmony with our Father’s will for 
the human brotherhood that its members 
should be related to another by love, the 
strong bearing the burdens of the weak, 
and because this struggle makes its in- 
dispensable contribution to the develop- 
ment of strong Christian character. 


PASTORAL CHANGE PROBLEM STUDIED 


The 1956 Presbyterian, U. S., Assem- 
bly adopted a resolution offered by retir- 
ing Moderator J. McDowell Richards, 
calling for a study of the situation with 
reference to the facility of effecting pas- 
toral changes. Five pages in this vear’s 
Blue Book deal with such a study made 
by Z. V. Roberson, Roanoke, Va., and 
Col. D. T. Moore, Lewisburg, W. Va. 

The report suggests that some Sessions 
are willing to approve and recommend 
young men for the ministry simply on 
the basis of membership in the church 
without inquiring more than superficially 
into qualifications and motivation. Some 
presbyteries also “‘approach the matter 
too lightly.” The study points out that 
some denominations have established 
screening procedures which have achieved 
“highly satisfactory” results. 

Candidates who are in non-accredited 
or semi-accredited colleges, universities 
and theological schools are in particular 
need of more rigid oversight. 

While it has been popularly assumed 
that many of the candidates come from 
small-town or rural churches, this does 
not appear to be the case now, since a 
large proportion come from city churches. 
Also on the basis of a study of last year’s 
seminary graduates it is shown that a 
small number come from churches with 
fewer than 250 members. 

After a study of the minister’s personal 
competence and adjustment there is a 
consideration of the attitudes of churches 
toward ministers. Domineering officers 
or members are pointed to as bringing 
about some of the most difficult attitudes 
to be faced. Some churches look upon 
the minister as a “hired hand.” 

“In some denominations,” the study 
says, “it is approved and accepted prac- 
tice for ministers to take the initiative 
toward pastorless churches. In our 
church, however, this practice definitely 
is frowned upon.” The church, in asso- 
ciation with the Commission on the Min- 
ister and His Work, takes the first step 
under the approved pattern. 


East to West 
While there is an easy flow of ministers 


from the eastern section of the church 
to the west—across the Mississippi River 
—this is largely a one-way situation, 
since the supply does not move back 
easily from the west to east. 

One problem contributing to difficul- 
ties arises from “irresponsible presby- 
teries,” which may ordain or receive 
ministers from other denominations where 
educational standards are below the 
church’s requirements. Then it is found 
that the minister may not be able to go 
into a pastorate in another presbytery. 

Such presbyteries also create difficul- 
ties when situations have arisen requir- 
ing a pastoral change. The study indicates 
that “‘too often the attitude prevails that 
if the minister receives another call noth- 
ing will be said, at least openly, and this 
especially is true if he (the minister) is 
at fault, or if he is guilty of some grave 
charge.” It is recommended that the facts 
in the case be given to responsible persons 
or agencies of the presbytery to which 
such a minister is to move. 

Problems are also created and the 
Ministers Annuity Fund is jeopardized 
if a presbytery is lax in receiving a min- 
ster from another denomination if he is 
“a potential disability case.” 

Sometimes the Commission on the 
Minister and His Work fails to measure 
up to its responsibility because it lacks a 
knowledge of the Book of Church Order 
or does not wish to follow it, or if the 
presbytery does not pay the expenses of 
the commission members. 


Limited Term Calls 

About 500 selected misisters were 
queried on their attitude towards a pro- 
vision offering limited-term calls to a 
specific field. Church Sessions opposed 
limited-term pastorates by a ratio of 4-3, 
while ministers favored it by the same 
ratio. However, at least three-fourths of 
Sessions and ministers said the question 
should be studied further. 

The Assembly is requested to give an 
en thesi deliverance on the legality of a 
call by a church to a minister on a volun- 
tary limited-term basis. It is asked to 
cite any paragraphs in the Book of 
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Church Order that would prohibit such 
calls. 


It is pointed out that some men who 
are nearing retirement age might be in- 
terested in accepting a call to a church 
on a limited basis and that some younger 
men might also be interested in that 
possibility. Such an agreement would 
be voluntary by both pastor and church 
and would be recommended to the pres- 
bytery by the Commission on the Minister 
and His Work. The commission would 
be responsible for making the necessary 
change at the end of the term. Some 
such plan as this, it is suggested, “would 
give sufficient aid and encouragement to 
enable commissions to work out with 
ministers and churches the conditions 
causing unrest and tension.” 


It is requested that the study be con- 
tinued for an additional year. 


Dispensationalism Query 


Presbyterian, U. S., theological sem- 
inary seniors will be asked point-blank 
whether or not they are “Dispensational- 
ists,” in a data form recommended for 
approval to the Birmingham -Assembly. 

Coming from the Committee on the 
Minister and His Work, this data form 
follows one approved in 1953 for use 
by ministers in the pastorate. In con- 
nection with the Dispensationalist refer- 
ence, students have their attention called 
“to the fact that Dispensationalism is 
not in agreement with the doctrines of 
our church, nor has it ever been,” with 
a citation from the 1944 Minutes. 


If they have not attended a church- 
related college, and were candidates for 
the ministry, they are asked to give the 
reason. 


They are also asked whether they read 
their sermons or preach them with or 
without notes. 

If a student is not in the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., he is asked whether he 
intends “to promote its total program in 
the event you transfer membership to 
this church.” 


U. S. Benevolences 
Show Continued Gains 


Receipts by Presbyterian, U. S. agen- 
cies continue to show a rising trend 
through the first quarter of this year. As 
of March 31, these receipts were re- 
ported: 


ANNUITIES AND Revier (Atlanta), $88,- 
492 (same date last year, $86,977); 20% 
of total budget received (last year same 
time, 20%). 

CHRISTIAN EpuUCcATION (Richmond), $49,- 
220 ($44,809); 8.5% (8.3%). 

CHURCH EXTENSION (Atlanta), $143,909 
($110,097); 9.5% (7.9%). 

GENERAL Funp (Atlanta), $80,011 ($69,- 
37); 8.96% (7.35%); INTERCHURCH AGEN- 
CIES, $2,472 ($2,352); 10.48% (10.8%). 

Wortp Missions (Nashville), $480,061 
(497,537); 13.71% (15%). 
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Will Your Church Furnish One... 


. .. of the 200 candidates for a church vocation needed each year? This 
is one of the goals in the “Forward with Christ” movement. Now is 
the time to encourage young people to consider future service in a 
church vocation. To provide training for such service, the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S. supports and maintains 


The General Assembly’s Training School for Lay Workers 
3400 Brook Road Richmond 27, Virginia 
Charles E. S. Kraemer, President 


Catalog and further information will be sent upon request. 
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TRAINING FOR leadership 


is emphasized at 


CENTRE COLLEGE 


Danville Ky. Founded 1819 


Fully accredited. Related to both the U. S. (Southern) and 
U.S. A. (Northern) Presbyterian synods. Individual atten- 
tion. Outstanding faculty. Co-educational. College En- 
trance Examination Board Tests required for admission. 


Early application advised. 
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EDITORIAL 


U. S. G. A., Birmingham 





They’re Putting Pressure on 
Commissioners to the Assembly 


Evidence is available to suggest that 
Commissioners to the Birmingham As- 
sembly of the U.S. Church are being 
pressured to fall in line with the non- 
cooperative ideals of a group calling 
themselves Presbyterian Laymen, with 
mailings going out from Sumter, S. C. 

A mail-campaign against the National 
Council of Churches has been underway 
for several months in some areas of the 
church and as the Assembly has neared 
Commissioners have been barraged with 
printed matter, much of it referring to the 
Federal Council of Churches which went 
out of existence in 1950. 

When some Commissioners wrote to 
the propagandists expressing their dislike 
of the material and the effort, copies of 
their letters were sent by one of the lead- 
ers of the propaganda effort (Paul D. 
Hastings of Reidsville, N.C.) to every 
minister and every Clerk of Session in 
the presbytery from which the Commis- 
sioners come—because, Hastings says, 
their presbytery voted against union, 
against women elders, and “from all in- 
dications would be in favor of our 
church’s withdrawing from the National 
Council of Churches.” 

In response to the volume of mail from 
“Presbyterian Laymen,” a minister Com- 
missioner wrote: 

“Please remove my name from your 
mailing list. I am completely opposed to 
your position. 

“T will not even attempt to answer your 
remarks, I find it as trash and un-Chris- 
tian in every way. 

“T intend to vote for progress and for 
the National Council of Churches... .” 

Another Commissioner, a layman, 
wrote L. E. Faulkner, of Mississippi, who 
has circularized the church for many 
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years seeking an Assembly vote against 
the NCC. This Alabama elder wrote: 

“You are making the Cross of Christ 
to no avail! 

“When will you cease fighting the Cross 
of Christ? It is hard to kick against the 
pricks. 

“Thou savorest only the things of men, 
and not of God. 

“You need to fall on your face and ask 
the mercy of God in forgiveness for your 
sins in fomenting strife and hate in the 
church of Jesus Christ. Or perhaps it is 
too late. ... 

“P. S. Obviously, I do not want to be 
on your mailing list.” 

Meanwhile, the minister wrote Mr. 
Faulkner: 

“Please remove my name from your 
mailing list. I find myself in direct oppo- 
sition to you in every way. The trash 
that you have mailed me is horrible. How 
people can call themselves Christian and 
mail such, I cannot understand. 

“If you and your small minority are 
at such odds with the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., why don’t you join the Or- 
thodox or Bible Presbyterian Churches? 
They seem to be your speed. 

“Please—do not send me any more of 
your junk.” 

The Faulkner reply came in terms of 
shocked surprise, with a citation of Scrip- 
ture and closed with: “May the Holy 
Spirit give you divine guidance.” 

He made no effort to explain or justify 
his continuing attack upon the most 
trusted Christian leadership of the nation 
and the world. 

But it did not stop with his prayer for 
guidance. It was at this point that the 
pressure tactics began to operate. The 
letters were referred to Paul Hastings who 
had copies made and sent to every min- 
ister and Clerk of Session in the pres- 
bytery from which these two Commis- 
sioners come. Hastings said: 

“I am one of the group of Presbyterian 
Laymen who mailed from Sumter, S. C., 
information setting forth the reasons why 
our church should withdraw from the 
National Council of Churches, to every 
Commissioner to our coming General As- 
sembly. 

“In replying to this information which 
you received, you state that it is ‘trash’ 
and that it and our action in sending it 
are ‘un-Christian in every way.’ You made 
even stronger statements in letters to oth- 
ers who also mailed you information con- 
cerning this important issue which the 
coming General Assembly will vote 
UPOR. 22” 

Then the letter talks about ‘Christian 
love” and I Cor. 13, but if the purpose 
of the correspondence is other than to 
make these Commissioners afraid of 
their presbytery and refuse to follow their 
conscience, it does not appear. 

Most of those who want the U. S. As- 
sembly to withdraw from cooperation 
with the old-line churches of America 
will point to another organization which 
they hold up as offering a desirable af- 
filiation—the National Association of 
Evangelicals, made up chiefly of Funda- 
mentalist and splinter groups. The NEA 
official organ, United Evangelical Ac- 
tion, has hailed the current assault, call- 
ing it “one of the most significant recent 


developments within the framework of 
the National Council.” It quotes from 
the minority report (OUTLOOK, Mar. 18) 
and also approvingly from an L. Nelson 
Bell editorial in the Southern Presby- 
terian Journal calling for withdrawal 
and “the expressed willingness to par- 
ticipate in an organization acting within 
prescribed limits.” 

The NEA paper closes with a prayer 
“for God’s guidance of these Presbyte- 
rian laymen in their courageous adven- 
ture for Christian faith and freedom. 

No church of the size or resources of 
the U. S. Church now participates in the 
NEA. The NEA is somewhat milder 
than the so-called American Council of 
Christian Churches but neither of these 
has any association with the efforts of the 
major Christan bodies in this country or 
across the world. 

The U. S. Church has never been in- 
terested in an affiliation with such schis- 
matic and Fundamentalist groups and, 
despite all the pressures being exerted 
on the Commissioners of 1957, it is un- 
thinkable that it would sever or weaken 
the ties that bind it close to the most 
challenging and thrilling Christian move- 
ments of our time. 


GUEST EDITORS 


Presbyterian Men 
Betray Themselves 


We have had no such vigorous state- 
ment of protest about the National Coun- 
cil of Presbyterian Men’s recent Chicago 
meeting as came from the Ohio Method- 
ists after an area rally in Columbus. 
(“Lenten Confession,” The Christian 
Century, March 20, 1957, page 352.) 
Murmurs of sorrow and indignation filter 
through from enough Presbyterian dele- 
gates and visitors, however, to suggest 
there was at least as much reason for 
protest. 

It was not just that the Presbyterian 
Men seemed determined to inhabit their 
caricature as the Republican party at 
prayer, but they went out of their way 
in Chicago to prove that they are not the 
“modern” Republican party at prayer. 
Speakers, except for church pastors and 
executives, were Lloyd M. Collins, man- 
ufacturer; William J. Grede, manufac- 
turer (former president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers); J. Wal- 
ter Juckett, manufacturer; J. Howard 
Pew, director and retired president of 
the Sun Oil Company; the Honorable 
Howard Pyle, deputy assistant to Presi- 





dent Eisenhower; and William F. 
Schnitzler, secretary-treasurer of the 
A.F.L.-C.LO. 


But the unbelievable imbalance of the 
platform tells only part of the story. 
When Labor Leader Schnitzler lifted his 
lone (and, admittedly, not too compel- 
ling) voice to plead the other side, he 
was received with unforgivable rudeness. 
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GOD WHO MADE THIS TREE 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“And God said: Let the earth bring 
forth .. . the fruit tree.’—Genesis 1:11. 


CHRISTIAN WOMAN says that 

in times of discouragement or dis- 
may she goes to a nearby tree and lays 
her hand on it, and says to herself, “God, 
who made this tree, cares for me.” 

She is a wiser woman than some the- 
ologians. To hear some of them tell it, 
all you can say about a tree is only what 
you can say about Nature, that it is under 
a curse, there is no grace in it. This 
plain Christian sees a tree as a sign of 
grace. She is again wiser than some 
theologians and philosophers, because 
such men tend to think in abstractions. 
They might speak of the God of Nature, 
or the Creator of heaven and earth. This 
woman makes it simpler than that. She 
thinks of God as the maker of one tree, 
one she knows and loves. This maple, 
the one I have my hand on, God made 
this . . . and he is the God who cares 
for me. 

God took a long time making this tree. 
Not days, centuries, but millions of vears. 
This tree came from other trees, and if 
you go back into the tree’s family tree, 
as it were, you will find that some mil- 
lions of years ago there were no trees like 
it in all the earth. There were other 
kinds which were the ancestors of this. 
And you can keep going back till you 
come to a time when there were no trees 
at all as we know them—gigantic ferns 
or things that looked like asparagus from 
a giant’s garden . . . and so on back and 
back to the time when the first green 
thing appeared on the still-new surface 
of the silent and empty earth. 

When the crust of the earth was ready, 
the tree began; but it had already begun 
in the earth itself. It still begins there; 
for every particle of this tree came out of 
the air around it or the earth beneath it; 
and if it came from the air (as carbon 
dioxide, for instance) it came from the 
earth first. 

God, who wanted this tree to live, made 
the kind of materials out of which the 
marvelous chemistry of the plan could 


distil its own substance. God made it 
possible, in ways we do not know, for 
the maple and the oak and the cedar and 
the apple tree, yes and the ferns and the 
tomatoes and squash, each to reach into 
the soil, the same soil, and draw out just 
what it alone needs to be what it is going 
to be. 


O DOUBT if you had been present 

at the beginning of creation, and 
if God had shown you a picture of the 
maple he intened to make, and hinted 
how he was going to make it, you would 
have advised him against it. That will 
take too long, you might have said. Why 
don’t you make it this morning, right 
away? But no—God seldom does im- 
portant things in a hurry. A child’s 
castle in sand can be made between 
breakfast and lunch. In the child-time 
of the race we thought God made things 
that way. Now we are growing up a 
little we know more about it. But still 
it is God who makes the trees, he is still 
making them. 

He made this tree. He had this tree 
in his mind, so to speak, all the time. We 
talk of faith and hope and love as if 
they were to be found only in human 
relationships. But are not faith and hope 
and love in every tree? God had faith 
and hope that this would be; God looked 
on all he had made and it was very good; 
he cares for this tree, he went to great 
pains for it; quite true, we must not 
think of God as loving the tree as he 
loves a human child; but his love is in 
the tree. God’s faith and hope and love 
cannot be seen with naked eye nor with 
the magic eye of the microscope, but they 
can be seen with the eye of faith. 

The God who made this tree cares for 
me. He is patient, he takes all the time 
he needs. He begins preparing a long 
time before he produces what he wants. 
The God of patience, of wisdom, of fore- 
sight, the God who works his will for his 
creatures, through his creatures, the God 
everywhere present, everywhere at work, 
cares for me. If he went to all this 
trouble for a tree, surely he has made all 
ready for me. 





There were insulting cries from the au- 
dience, applause and shouts for the hon- 
est admission that labor unionism “is 
not a perfect organization,” calls of “No, 
no, no” when he proposed to develop a 
line crediting unions. 

The moderator of the meeting at one 
point had to reprimand the delegates with 
his little lecture on courtesy. One hud- 
dle of Presbyterians wanted to demand 
equal time for management—Pew, Grede, 
Collins, Juckett, etc., etc., etc., evidently 
didn’t count! Another huddle proposed 
a flying wedge to move on the speaker 
singing “Onward Christian Soldiers.” 
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It may just be, of course, that Presby- 
terian men, like other legions of Ameri- 
can men, come all unhinged in assembly. 
Boys apparently will be boys. But surely 
Christians should be Christians? Es- 
pecially when the conference theme is 
“T am not ashamed... .” Well, mavbe 
they aren’t, but plenty of Presbyterians 
are, bitterly ashamed and sick at heart 
over the use of a great name by very 
small spirits. Let no one try to crawl 
out by saying these men forgot them- 
selves. That is the one thing they should 
have done, the one thing they definitely 
didn’t—THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY. 


ESUS set our thoughts going along 

this same line when he reminded his 
disciples just to look at the flowers. There 
they are, a rippling rainbow in the sum- 
mer wind, and God intended every one 
of them. “Shall he not much more clothe 
you, O ye of little faith?” 

God, who made this tree, did it with the 
tree’s help too. Bark and sap and rootlet 
and leaf, the tree is at work all summer 
long. God made this tree resourceful 
enough to store its food for the long win- 
ter, to protect itself against enemies, to 
stand through storms. God does for the 
tree what the tree cannot do for itself; 
he creates life, he marvelously brings to 
pass what we call the “laws” of nature 
but are actually the realizing of patterns 
in the mind of God. But he does not 
do for the tree what the tree must do for 
itself. He does not send his angels to 
pin its leaves on in the spring, the tree 
must do that. He does not turn to water 
and soil into the wine of its sap; the tree 
must do that. 

And so with me. He cares for me; but 
he cares enough for me so that he will 
not do for me what I must do for myself. 
God’s care is not always designed to save 
me from trouble. The winter storms are 
not a sign that God forgot about this 
tree; the storms helped to make it strong. 
So with the storms and tides that batter 
at my soul; God has not forgotten me, this 
is his way of making me. 

And this tree is like no other tree. If 
it is a maple, it is not only like no other 
kind of tree, it is like no other maple. 
If it has grown in my yard since I was 
a child, and if at last it dies, no other 
maple will ever replace this one that I 
know so well. God, who made no two 
trees or blades of grass by the same pat- 
tern, God who made this tree, cares for 
me. I am not “man” or the human race 
to him, I am myself, not yet the self that 
God intends that I shall be, but my one 
individual and unique self, not to be in- 
terchanged with any other created thing 
in heaven or earth. The God who does 
not want a single one of his creatures to 
be an exact copy of any other creature, 
God who made this tree, has a plan, a 
pattern, a destiny, which though I may 
share and must share it with others as 
this tree shares the earth, nevertheless 
it is the pattern and the destiny God 
created for no other, but for me. 
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WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


A Seminary for College Graduates in the 
HEART OF PRESBYTERIANISM 


e A complete theological curriculum, with elective course leading to degrees 
of Bachelor of Divinity, Master of Theology and Doctor of Theology, is 
offered. 

e@ The City of Pittsburgh offers a rich field for the study of problems and 
work of the modern church. 


e Accredited by the American Association of Theological Schools. For cata- 
logue or information, apply to: 


PRESIDENT CLIFFORD E. BARBOUR 


731 Ridge Avenue, Pittsburgh 12, Pennsylvania 











AGNES SCOTT 
COLLEGE 


DECATUR, GEORGIA 





“A mind trained to think is es- 
sential if life is to be unfettercd, 
rich and free.” 


—PRESIDENT WALLACE M. 
ALSTON 


Walters Hall—New Dormitory 


INE scholarship, genuine religious faith, a self-gov- 

erned student body, resources of an excellent physical 
plant and large endowment plus location in metropoli- 
tan Atlanta make Agnes Scott a top-ranking liberal arts 
college for women. 


Affiliated with the Presbyterian Church, U. S. 


For information address 


Director of Admissions 











Men’‘s Convention, Miami 


President Accepts Bid 
To Address Convention 


President Eisenhower will speak to the 
Southern Presbyterian Men’s Convention 
in Miami next Oct. 10-13 on Christian 
Citizenship. 

The invitation, extended by Evangelist 
Billy Graham for the program commit- 
tee, has been accepted tentatively, with 
instruction for the President’s appoint- 
ment secretary to plan for this engage- 
ment. 

Other speakers announced for the 
meeting include: Louis H. Evans, Pres- 
byterian, USA, minister-at-large; Presi- 
dent Arthur S. Flemming of Ohio Wes- 
leyan University; D. Elton Trueblood, 
Earlham College; Theodore F. Adams, 
Baptist pastor, and Jas. A. Jones, Union 
Seminary president, both of Richmond, 
Va.; Howard Butt, evangelist and whole- 
sale grocer of Corpus Christi, Texas. 
Billy Graham is also one of the speakers. 





Wilbur La Roe Says: 











Bad Protestant Balance Sheet. “In 
the light of the desperate need of hu- 
manity today ... I think that any care- 
ful and candid observer must be more 
oppressed with a sense of Protestantism’s 
insufficiencies than impressed with its 
achievements.”—PauL HuTCHINSON 
(posthumously) in The Christian Cen- 
tury. 


Gain in Italy. Italy’s Constitutional 
Court has condemned a police regula- 
tion which required Protestant groups to 
obtain police permission before they could 
hold public meetings. 


Bequests to the Church. “What a 
power for good would be unleashed .. . 
if all Christians . . . would leave a gift 
of love to the church of their faith!’”— 
Craic R. SMirTH, assistant vice-president 
of Hanover Bank. What this column 
cannot understand is why so many church 
members do not even mention the church 
in their wills. This proves insufficient 
love. 


Unemployment in Japan. The ex- 
tent of the prostitution evil in Japan is 
indicated by statements to the effect that 
the new law making prostitution illegal 
will cause 200,000 girls to be unem- 
ployed. Apparently the law was passed 
without providing for the employment or 
for the rehabilitation of these women. 
It is said that real estate values have 
fallen sharply in the affected areas. 





MR. LAROE DIES SUDDENLY 

—News at press-time tells of the death 
of a heart attack of Wilbur LaRoe while on 
a business trip in New York, April 12. De- 
tails will appear here next week. 
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Revised List 


General Assembly 
Commissioners (U.S.) 


SYNOD OF ALABAMA 


Birmingham—(M)* Furman E. Jordan, 
Bessemer; K. J. Morgan, Tracy V. Fisher, 
(E)* Charles F. Davis, Jr., Chester W. 
Wilson, Jack L. McKewen, Birmingham. 

Central Alabama—(M) Leon R. Ander- 
son, Atlanta, Ga. (E) Bennie D. Nelson, 
Mobile. 

East Alabama—(M) K. C. Willis, Short- 
er; H. W. McClure, Wetumpka; M. C. Pat- 
terson, (E) J. J. Durr, Montgomery; H. N. 
Segrest, Tuskegee; Carl Marcellius, An- 
dalusia. 

Mobile—(M) Donald J. MacGuire, Charles 
L. Smith, Mobile; (E) R. A. Wible, Mon- 
roeville; ‘Norman McInnis, Stockton. 

North Alabama—(M) Allen Jacobs, Tal- 
ladega; T. A. Painter, E. Gadsden; (E) W. 
K. Little, Piedmont; Benjamin Craig, Sr., 
Florence. 

Tuscaloosa—(M) Julian Stennis, Selma; 
M. E. Gregg, Uniontown; (E) Col. Charles 
Sheffield, Marion; J. A. Minter, Tyler. 


SYNOD OF APPALACHIA 

Abingdon—(M) J. M. Smith, Big Stone 
Gap. Paul Gess, Grundy; S&S. B. Hoyt, Sr., 
(E) R. M. Kabrich, Wytheville; C. E. Leon- 
ard, RFD, Bristol; T. B. Fugate, Ewing. 

Asheville—(M) Calvin Thielman, Way- 
nesville; J. R. McGregor, (E) C. A. Stubbs, 
Montreat; J. Paul Teal, Jr., Asheville. 

Holston—(M) Troy Young, Newland, N. 
c.; John Yelton, John City, Tenn.; 
Edsel Farthing, Mountain City, Tenn;; 
Bert Styles, (E) Ben Thompson, Kingsport, 
Tenn.; F W. Biddix, Spruce Pine, N. C.; 
A. R. Smalling, Piney Flats, Tenn.; Ivan 
Stafford, Banner Elk, N. 

Knoxville—(M) — mm Gammon, Chatta- 
nooga; James L. Fowle, Chattanooga; Sam 
Wolfe, Farner; D. R. Freeman, (E) L. C. 
Abel, Concord; Ralph Caldwell, Fountain 
City; Carter Paden, Lookout Mountain; J. 
H. Davenport, Soddy. 


SYNOD OF ARKANSAS 


East Arkansas—(M) John D. Spragins, 
Jr., Batesville; H. T. Kidd, Blytheville; CE) 
Paul McCain, Batesville; Atlee Harris, 
West Memphis. 

Ouachita—(M) William S. McLean, Mc- 
Gehee; Maynard M. Miller, Hot Springs; 
(E) Charles H. Thompkins, Prescott; Allen 
A. Tarver, Star City. 

Washburn—(M) T. B. Hay, Little Rock; 
Stanley Bright, Prairie Grove; (E) John 
Barret, Ft. Smith; Arthur V. Ormond, Mor- 
rilton. 


SYNOD OF FLORIDA 

Everglades—*(M) James D. Carter, Mi- 
ami Springs; Ryan L. Wood, W. Palm 
Beach; W. Ivan Hoy *(E)—Jules Vroom, 
Miami; John W. Randolph, Belle Glade; 
Henry Craig, Coral Gables. 

Florida—(M) G. M. Pickard, Ft. Walton 
Beach; A. L. McDuffie, Chipley; William 
D. Stewart, (E) Dr. Milton Carothers, Tal- 
lahassee; Judge E. E. Mason, Pensacola; 
David Lanier, Madison. 

St. Johns—(M) A. J. Ranson, Jr., Apop- 
ka; Richard SauerBrun, Daytona Beach; 
Malcolm L. Watson, (E) R. L. Tilghman, 
Orlando; E. W. Rose, Lockhart; Kemper 
Jennings, Melbourne. 

Suwannee—(M) W. S. McAliley, Starke; 
Henry S. Stout, Atlantic Beach; J. G. Hand, 
R. H. Showalter, (E) Tom C. Rogers, Allen 
H. Springer, Jacksonville; E. M. Denton, 
— Cc. C. Wainwright, Jackson- 
ville. 

Westminster—(M) John J. Martin, Ar- 
cadia; Curry W. Davis, Plant City; Chap- 
lain Chas. S. Huff, St. Albans, N. Y.; Hugh 
E. Powel, Clearwater; Alfred A. Kelsey, 
(E) Patrick Minor, Tampa; C. M. Hillis, 
R. H. Wahl, St. Petersburg; W. A. Neal, 
Arcadia; Judge W. Kenneth Barnes, Dade 
City. 

SYNOD OF GEORGIA 

Athens—(M) C. Phil Esty, Athens; (E) 
Wilson Page, Hartwell. 

Atlanta—(M) George H. Smith, East 
Point; E. P. Nichols, Covington; E. G. Clary, 
LaGrange; Kennedy Smartt, Scottsdale; 
Max Milligan, John H. Sadler, Harry A. 
Fifield, J. F. Akin, Stuart R. Oglesby. Jr., 
(E) Dr. Paul F. Brown, Jr., Donald A. 
Leslie, Leland Veale, Alex Gaines, J. L. 
Tuggle, Atlanta; E, A. Hendricks, La 
Grange; C. J. Welch, Seracy B. Slack, De- 
eatur: L. L. Deck, East Point. 


*(M)—Ministers; *(E)—Elders. Where 
no city follows a commissioner's name, his 
home town is the next one listed, 
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Augusta-Macon—(M) W. T. Mulcay, De- 
catur; Chaplain Frank H. Noll, Great Falls, 
Mont.; (E) G. W. R. Davidson, Macon; 
Sidney C. Cox, Waynesboro. ‘ 

Cherokee—(M) S. W. Dendy, Dalton; 
W. L. Merrin, Lyerly; (E) Will Storey, 
Summerville; Will Joe Abbott, Acworth. 

Georgia-Carolina—(M) Henry B. Sweet, 
(E) R. C. Rounsville, Atlanta. 

Savannah—(M) James E,. Cousar, Jr., 
J. Edward Bates, Savannah; (E) W. P. 
Bealer, Darien; Geo. D. Whipkey, Savan- 
nah. 

Southwest Georgia—(M) Robert B. Mc- 
Neill, Columbus; N. G. Barron, Americus; 
(E) D. D. Burgess, Valdosta; D. L. Wall, 
Cuthbert. 


SYNOD OF KENTUCKY 

Guerrant—(M) W. L. Cooper, Blackey; 
(E) Paul Vermillion, Whitesburg. 

Lexington-Ebenezer—(M) J. W. Mac- 
Elree, Elizaville; Woodson P. Booth, Gray- 
son; (E) Judge Mac Swinford, Cynthiana; 
Keath Summerhayes, Paris. 

Louisville—(M) G. A. Daniel, Shelbyville; 
J. L. Houston, Valley Station; H. G. Goody- 
koontz, James Salango, (E) Norbett K. 
Schmidt, Omer Carmichael, J. Buford Hen- 
dricks, George W. Jones, Louisville. 
Angus N. Gordon, 
Bowling Green; (E) Norman H. Howell, 
Graham. 

Transylwania—(M) James A. _ Booth, 
Paint Lick; CE) Grover S. May, McAfee. 


SYNOD OF LOUISIANA 


Louisiana—(M)* C. D. Wardlaw, Lake 
Charles; J. A. Reed, Opelousas; H. Pp. J. 
L’heureux, (E)* Julian C. Miller, Baton 
Rouge; Edwin Wise, Alexandria; F. L. 
Stainback, Oakdale. 

Louisiana-Mississippi—(M) W. J. Gipson, 
Jackson; (BE) H. Hutchings, New Or- 
leans, La. 

New Orleans—(M) F. Ray Riddle, New 
Orleans; David Shepperson, Jr., Morgan 
City; John S. Land, New Orleans; (E) W. 
B. Nourse, Metairie; H. G. Fritchie, Slidell; 
W. E. Walker, Amite. 

Red River—(M) W. Taylor Reveley, 
Memphis, Tenn.; W. B. Krieg, Jr., Plain 
Dealing; Robert R. Shepperson, Fairbanks; 
(FE) John R. Humble, Monroe; Fred Hamil- 
ton, Downsville; Ovey Trahan, Winnfield. 


SYNOD OF MISSISSIPPI 


Central Mississippi—(M)* John W. 
Young, Morgan City; Charles R. McCain, 
Canton; Hayes Clark, Lexington; T. R. 
Nunan, Greenville; (E)* W. Calvin Wells, 
3d, T. Jasper Lowe, WwW. C. Wells, Jr., Jack- 
son; Hugh Potts, Kosciusko. 

East Mississippi—(M) Spencer C. Mur- 
ray, Amory; S. L. McCulloch, Ripley; (E) 
Richard Milam, Corinth; M. L. Higgs, Al- 
goma. 

Meridian—(M) G. L. Tucker, Sr., Laurel; 
T. J. Wharton, Long Beach; William J. 
Stanway, (E) J. B. Holloway, Hattiesburg; 
Cc. E. Davis, Meridian; F. Kimmons, 
Waynesboro. 

Mississippi—(M) Virgil L. Bryant, Jr., 
Columbia; (E) J. B. Robinson, Centreville. 

North Mississippi—(M) R. P. Richard- 
son, Memphis, Tenn.; J. P. F. Stevenson, 
(E) C. S. McGivaren, Clarksdale; E. E. 
Perry, Byhalia. 


SYNOD OF MISSOURI 


Lafayette—(M) M. Reith Gewin, Pleas- 
ant Hill; (E) Crawford Williams, Lee’s 
Summit. 

Missouri—(M) John Tranbarger, Aux- 
vasse; Leroy P. Gwaltney, Laddonia; (E) 
Robert Karsch, Columbia; Robert Kerr, 
Mexico. 

Potosi—(M) E. G. Crawford, Kennett; 
(E) Elmer B. Poage, Sikeston. 

St. Louis—(M) Herbert H. Watson, Web- 





ster Groves; James P. Duncan, Robertson; 


(E) Carl A. Loven, Overland; D. D. Sal- 
veter, Crocker. 

Upper Missouri—(M) Harry McColloch, 
St. Joseph; W. G. Bensberg, Prescott, Ark.; 
Melvin Hester, (E) Earl Service, Kansas 
City; Ray Cheeks, Lawson; Gerald Young, 
St. Joseph. 


SYNOD OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Albemarle--—(M) Charles H. Brown, Tar- 
boro; Haroid J. Dudley, Raleigh; J. W. B 
Brooks, (E) Julian B. Fenner, Rocky 
Mount; John J. Mitchell, Ahoskie; George 
Brinkley, Wilson. 

Concord—(M) A. B. McClure, Barium 
Springs; S. C. Farrior, W. H. Matheson, R. 
F. Park, Concord; A. L. Moran, Statesville; 
(E) Dr. J. B. Woods, Davidson; Dr. N. P. 
Sholar, Mooresville; W. E, Harris, Jr., 
Harrisburg; J. A. Poole, Kannapolis; J. L. 
Gourley, Marion. 

Fayetteville—(M) L. G. Calhoun, Laurin- 
burg; W. T. DuBose, Laurel Hill; George 
F. Houck, West End; L. B. McKeithen, Jr., 
J. F. Menius, (E) Guy O. Loftis, Fayette- 


ville; Guyton Smith, Dunn; H. R. Currie, 
Jackson Springs; Harvey L. Miller, Car- 
thage; McMurray McKellar, Rowland. 

Granville—(M) Alfred E. Thomas, Wilkes 
D. Macaulay, Kenly; Jesse M. Parks, 
Willow Springs; (E) B. K. Daniel, Hen- 
derson; Brooks Peters, Dan Pope, Raleigh. 

Kings Mountain—(M) Harry M. Moffett, 
Gastonia; Joe C. Wagner, Tryon; Thomas 

Henderson, Ellenboro; (E) Robert A. 
Grier, Dallas; Banks Bolin, Stanley; O. J. 
Holler, Union Mills. 

Mecklenburg—(M) J. E. Wayland, Cor- 
nelius; H, M. Jefferson, E. Lee Stoffel, S. 
M. Hutchison, M. B. Prince, S. W. Yandle, 
I. H. Chadwick, B. F. Yandell, (E) H. D 
Niven, S. . Capps, Joe W. McLaney, 
Charles A. Hunter, R. Z. Thomas, Charles 
G. Sellers, Charlotte; W. Harvey Morrison, 
Monroe; Thomas L. Kerns, Huntersville. 

Orange—(M) K. M. Misenheimer, Siler 
City; C. Linwood Cheshire, Jr., Burlington; 
W. T. Thompson, Richmond, ve: @. 
Garrison, I. E. Birdseye, Joseph W. Flora, 
(E) Paul Boone, Greensboro; B. H. Wolfe, 
Burlington; Dr. Marvin S. Yount, Sr., Gra- 
ham; W. G. Springs, Sr., Reidsville; Henry 
A. Seott, Haw River; Mac Foust, Greens- 
boro. 

Wilmington—(M) M. J. McChesney, Jas. 
Marrow, Wilmington; Charles L. Kirby, 
Atkinson; J. Fitzhugh Clark, Rocky Point; 
(E) Harold F. Aldrige, Southport; J. B. 
Stroud, Jr., Faison; Mac F. Jones, Leland; 
Grady Gillenwater, Jacksonville. 

Winston-Salem—(M) G. M. Hollenhead, 
Lansing; Robert A, White, Jr., (E) . 
pas Winston-Salem; George Isenhour, 
Elkin. 


SYNOD OF OKLAHOMA 
Durant—(M)* Richard Schmidt, Coal- 
gate; (E)* Joe Wolf, Hugo. 
Indian—(M) A. Harrison, Talihina; 
(E) Dan Vandiver, Eagletown. 
Mangum—(M) William H. Foster, (E) 
Henry Greeson, Oklahoma City. 


SYNOD OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


Bethel—(M) Henry P. Mobley, Rock 
Hill; M. P. Calhoun, Atlanta, Ga.; M. L. 
Topham, Sharon; (E) Thomas S. Lesslie, 
Fort Mill; Hugh J. Love, Lacy K. Ford, 
Clover 

Charleston—(M) Frank B, Estes, x tae 
Wm. C. Frierson. Denmark; (E) J. 
Lauch, Sullivans Islands; Sam D. drcAtee, 
Estill. 

Congaree—(M) Palmer M. Patterson, 
Eastover; Jack M. Kennedy, Aiken; John 
W. Davis, Johnston; (E) H. Graham Rey- 
nolds, Trenton; W. W. Zealy, Jr., Augusta, 
Ga.; Frank Needham, Columbia, 

Enoree—(M) Edouard Patte, Clinton; 
David G. Davies, C. Newman Faulconer, 
Greenville; (E) R. M. Stoddard, Pelzer; 
Robert L. Smith, Pauline; W. Fred Tribble, 
Lockhart. 

Harmony—(M) R. W. Park, Sr., Olanta; 
Denny M. Hill, Mayesville; @ Tt. & 
— Greeleysville; Ellie Brunson, Sum- 
er 

Pee Dee—(M) J. Frank Ligon, McColl; 
H. L. Reaves, Florence; (E) F. E. Coxe, 
Bennettsville; Dr. Frank Martin, Mullins. 

Piedmont—(M) C. L. Letson, Walhalla; 
W. M. Frampton, (E) James S. Beaty, An- 
derson; Ernest W. Evans, Iva. 

South Carolina—(M) H. B. Fraser, Green- 
wood; W. T. Jones, Columbia; (E) S. W. 
Sherard, W. F. Kay, Abbeville. 


SYNOD OF TENNESSEE 

Columbia—(M) W. M. Ford, Columbia; 
(E) Ross Bass, Pulaski. 

Memphis—(M) Charles S. Ramsay, Mem- 
phis; Gene Canestrari, Ripley; Charles 
E. McLean, Jr., Trenton; David F. Murphy, 
William A. Hearn, (E) John Butterworth, 
Sherman Robinson, Dr. Peyton N. Rhodes, 
Memphis; S. N. Jones, Union City; H. M. 
Rhea, Somerville. 

Nashville—(M) Ralph M. Llewellyn, Mur- 
freesboro; Gordon A. MacPherson, Edwin 
W. Albright, (E) Allen M. Steele, Nash- 
ville; George N. Bass, Decherd; Richard 
L. McCord, Tiieoute. 


SYNOD OF TEXAS 

Brazos—(M) F. W. Langham, Dallas; 
P. P. Dawson, Angleton; J. H. Freeland, 
Freeport; W. L. Hicks, H. L. Miller, G. 
M. Valenzuela, J. W. Dickson, (E) Earl C. 
Calkins, Eric Bolton, W. L. Amann, John 
Henderson, Houston; R. O. Gribble, Lufkin; 
J. R. Jacobs, Texas City; T. F. Fischer, Jr., 
Galveston, 

Central Texas—(M) C. H. Lang, Jr., Kil- 
leen; John W. Lancaster, William M. Logan, 
(E) Pedro Mojica, Austin; Joe Camacho, 
Killeen; F. P. Moss, San Marcos. 

Dallas—(M) Forrest K. Whitworth, Ver- 
non; Stuart M. McMurray, Quanah; Joseph 
A. Slicker, Lyndon M. Jackson, William 
M. Elliott, Jr., (E) R. G. Buford, Joseph 
Brickell, Dallas; Ray Telfair, Ennis; Hugh 
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Melrose, Lancaster; Henry C. Vance, Grand 
Prairie. 

El Paso—(M) Homer C. Akers, Portales, 
N. Mex.; John H. Justus, El Paso; David 
T. Moore, (KE) Robert C. Blon, Joe Melton, 
Odessa; M. E. Fincher, Fort Stockton. 

Mid-Texas—(M) W. M. Gould, Jr., Abi- 
lene; Albert C. Burke, Jr., San Angelo; 
Felix W. Keys, Jr., Ballinger; (E) Roland 
B. McGinnis, Ft. Worth; W. C. Monroe, 
Brownwood; Lem Peters, Mineral Wells. 


Paris—(M) Jack B. McMichael, Austin; 
J. Clyde Mohler, Longview; (E) Will Mann 
atau Tyler; C. C. Head, Wake Vil- 
age 

Western Texas—(M) Paul S. Van Dyke, 
Victoria; A. Arnott Ward, Rockport; Isaac 
c. Olivares, Laredo; W. A. Engstrom, 
Pleasanton; Ernest Deutsch, Mission; L. 
A. Richardson, (E) Robert W. Donald- 
son, Floyd McGown, Jr., Alden H. Seabury, 
Cc. E. Cheney, San Antonio; Norvell F. Jack- 
son, Rockport; Lee Holmes, Harlingen. 


SYNOD OF VIRGINIA 


East Hanover—(M)* E. Summers Mc- 
Gavock, Hopewell; Clarence K. Ale, Co- 
lonial Heights; Z, E. Lewis, Prince George; 
J. Blanton Belk, Irvin Elligan, J. L. Auten, 
(E)* John M. Ashby, G. H. Alfriend, Eldon 
D. Wilson, Richmond; E. T. Van Winckel, 
Fredericksburg; B. V. Van Horn, Sand- 
ston; Thomas D. Birchett, Petersburg. 

Lexington—(M) Jesse R. Hutcheson, 
Buena Vista; Hunter B. Blakely, Rich- 
mond; David W. H. Burr, Charlottesville; 
R. L. St. Clair, Staunton; George M. Cooley, 
(E) H. E. Moore, Horace L. Kinnear, Lex- 
ington; Lewis O. Barksdale, Waynesboro; 
Col. F. P. Miller, Charlottesville; Orvis E. 
Dunham, Warm Springs. 

Montgomery—(M) R. E. Huey, Coving- 
ton; E. W. Smith, Salem; J. W. Sherman, 
Pearisburg; R. L. Kinnaird, Christians- 
burg; (E) W. T. Bryan, Roanoke; J. Irv- 
ine Jones, Low Moor; H. M. Painter, Fin- 
castle; Dr. T. H. Haas, Radford. 


Norfolk—(M) Sherwood F. Smith, War- 
wick; H. E. Mallinson, Donald W. Kaller, 
Hampton; Donald E. Neel, T. Andrew Wil- 
kerson, (E) William Terry, R. T. Cobb, 
Norfolk; R. H. Steadham, Franklin; Rob- 
ert W. Cameron, Bayside; W. T. Eken, 
Warwick. 

Potomac—(M) Graham G. Lacy, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; James C. Fahl, Rockville, 
Md.; R. J. McMullen, Jr., Springfield; 
Charles C. Cowsert, Alexandria; (E) George 
G. Rusk, Baltimore, Md.; Harold Vennes, 
Towson, Md.; Alfred Noyes, Barnesville, 
Md.; Fred T. Teal, Takoma Park, Md. 

West Hanover—(M) K. L. Barnes, Nath- 
alie; Ralph McCormack, Danville; F. C. 
Hutcheson, Altavista; J. E. Long, (E) 
= 2, Harper, Lynchburg: J. H. Law, Jr., 
Chatham; Murl Keiser, Abiline; R. S. 
Johns, Farmville. 

Winchester—(M) L. A. McMurray, Rich- 
mond; R. L. Morgan, Moorefield, W. Va.; 
A. A. Saleeby, Martinsburg; (E) J. W. 
Wood, Lost River, W. Va.; J. A. Hotinger, 
Winchester; D. E. Cuppett. Jr., Petersburg, 

Va, 


SYNOD OF WEST VIRGINIA 

Bluestone—(M) J. W. Witherspoon, 
Beckley; B. B. Breitenhirt, Fayetteville; 
(E) L. V. Caudill, Beckley; J. E. Rau, 
Welch. 

Greenbrier—(M) J. K. Fleming, Green- 
ville; D. L. Beard, White Sulphur Springs; 
(E) O. B. Yokum, Mill Creek; C. B. Vest, 
Maxwelton. 

Kanawha—(M) Maynard C. Woltz, Har- 
vey H. Orr, Charleston; Arnold B. Poole, 
Logan; Andrew R. Bird, Jr., Lawrence A. 
Davis, (E) Dr. C. H. Boso, S. R. Pritchard, 
Huntington; R. W. Adams, Belle: F. 
Sattes, Charleston; H. Marvin Williams, 
Sutton. 





CLASSIFIED 


RATES—wUp to 30 words for $3.00 (mini- 

mum per insertion.) Ten cents for each 
additional word and initial, including ad- 
dress. Payment must accompany all orders. 
DISCOUNT for 3 insertions, 10%; 6 inser- 
tions. 15%: 12 insertions. 26% 








PHYSICIAN WANTED 





WANTED GENERAL PRACTITIONER by 

out-patient clinic connected with 70-bed 
Presbyterian Hospital. Mountain region. 
No home calls, Suitable for individual de- 
siring limited practice. Surgeon, Pediatri- 
cian and Otorhinolaryngologist constitute 
present medical staff. Write Dr. Lawson 
Tate, Banner Elk, N. C. 
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God’s Judgment and Grace 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for May 5, 1957 
Genesis 1:27-28; 3-9; Printed Text 1:27-28; 6:3-8,8:20-22 


Our lessons for the next few weeks 
will be taken from the book of Genesis. 

In the Hebrew canon this book was 
entitled “Bereshith” (which means “in 
the beginning’), because that was the 
first word in the Hebrew text. In the 
Greek translation, the Septuagint, which 
was commonly used in Jesus’ day, this 
title became Genesis, and so it has come 
down to our own times. It is an excellent 
title, for Genesis is a book of beginnings. 
It tells us about the beginning of the 
world, of man, of sin, of worship, and of 
many other things. 

The main purpose of the book, how- 
ever, is to tell us about one particular 
beginning, the beginning of God’s chosen 
people, the people with whom he made 
his covenant (Old “Testament” means 
“Covenant”), the people to whom he 
revealed himself in ever-increasing meas- 
ure until at last in the fullness of the 
time he sent his only begotten Son. 

The story is told in two parts. The 
first part extends from 1:1 through 
11:26, the second part from 11:27 
through 50:26. In the first part we have 
primeval history; in the second part, 
patriarchal history. In the first part we 
have the history of the human race; in 
the second part, the history of a single 
family, Abraham and his descendants. 
Abraham lived approximately 2,000 years 
before Christ; two thousand years earlier 
a great civilization was developing in the 
Euphrates Valley. A thousand years 
earlier still, civilization was developing 
in the Nile Valley; man as we know him 
(homo sapiens) was on the earth 50,000 
years before Christ; the earth was born 
about three billion years before Christ; 
our sun, four or five billion years earlier. 

The first eleven chapters of Genesis 
summarize all this history and more— 
especially the history of man, from the 
beginning down to the time of Abraham. 
But very little is given about the devel- 
opment of industry; nothing at all about 
the great civilizations which developed 
in the Valley of the Euphrates and the 
Nile. Evidently the writer does not at- 
tempt to give us a full history of the 
human race before the call of Abraham. 
He gives us only so much of that history 
as we need to know in order to under- 
stand the history of the chosen people 
which continues through the rest of the 
book, as well as the other books of the 
Old Testament. 

Why does God choose one man out 
from all the peoples of the earth? And 
why does he reveal himself to this man 
and to his descendants? It is because 
of the history that is briefly summarized 
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(or pictured) in the opening chapters of 
Genesis. 

The explanation is given in what Hen- 
drik Kraemer terms “an ‘insoluble com- 
bination of history, saga, myth, and leg- 
end”—the only way in which the inner 
meaning of man’s early history, the fact 
of God’s judgment and grace, could be 
made clear to every generation—pre- 
scientific ages as well as our own. 


I. Man’‘s Glory 

The Biblical view of man is set forth 
very clearly in the opening chapter of 
Genesis: ‘God created man in his own 
image” (1:27). 

God created man. Man is therefore 
a creature. “Biologically,” it has been 
said and truly, that “he is a biped mam- 
mal as easily explicable and as sus- 
ceptible to physical and chemical analy- 
sis as any other of God’s creatures. He 
is totally dependent on the resources and 
processes of the physical universe to sus- 
tain his physical life.” 

But that is not the whole of it. ‘God 
created man,” we read, “in his own 
image.” But what is meant by the image 
of God? It certainly does not refer to 
a physical image, for God is a Spirit and 
has no material body. Some have argued 
that it applied to man’s rational facul- 
ties, the powers of memory, of anticipa- 
tion and of reason which distinguished 
man from the rest of the animal creation. 
But the difference here is merely one of 
degree. 

“Another view finds the ‘image of God’ 
in the moral consciousness, the cate- 
gorical imperative to duty. But here like- 
wise there are subhuman anticipations.” 
Even in fish, and certainly in dogs. The 
one distinctive characteristic of man which 
is not shared in any sense with the rest 
of the animal creation is his awareness 
of God as One who calls him into fellow- 
ship with himself. God created man in 
his own image, i.e., with the ability to 
hear and respond to this divine call; he 
is a man who hears or may hear the 
Word of God, who speaks or may speak 
with God in prayer, who obeys, or may 
obey him in service. 

“God created man in his own image,” 
we read, “in the image of God created 
he them; male and female he created 
them.” This last clause suggests not 
only that both men and women share in 
the divine image, but also that the divine 
image is best realized in their life to- 
gether, beginning in the home and reach- 
ing out into society, in fellowship with 
God. We do not grow in the divine like- 
ness as we live our lives in isolation, in 


solitary communion with God, but only 
as we live with one another and for one 
another, in fellowship with God, first in 
the home and then in the community, as 
the pattern of the home-under-God be- 
comes increasingly the pattern of society- 
under-God. 

God blessed the first human pair, we 
read in vs. 28, and said, “Be fruitful and 
multiply, and fill the earth and subdue 
it.” It seems to be implied that God’s 
blessing is more completely realized as 
man carries out this two-fold obligation. 
First, he is to be fruitful, and multiply, 
and fill the earth. Anthropology, inci- 
dentally, seems to indicate that all men 
have indeed sprung from a single pair. 
We are divided now into different races, 
and we live in different nations but we 
are all brothers under the skin. As Paul 
says in Acts 18: “God has made of one 
every nation of men.” We cannot expect 
to enjoy God’s blessings to the fullest 
until we realize that this is true, and until 
we live under the compulsion of that 
belief. 

Second, man is expected to bring the 
earth under subjection. This means that 
he is to develop art, science, industry, 
every activity which will make the earth 
with all its rich resources minister to his 
welfare or enjoyment. He is to exert 
dominion over the creatures and harness 
the tides; he is to conquer nature and 
banish disease. He is not to resign him- 
self to God’s will as though there is noth- 
ing for him to do, but to exert himself 
actively to accomplish this God-given 
aim. He is to think not only of the next 
world, but also of this world and seek 
to enjoy the best of both. “God saw 
everything that he made,” we read in 
vs. 31, and “behold it was very good.” 
Other religions have taught, and even 
some Christians, that the material world 
is evil rather than good; that is not the 
view of the Bible. The material world 
is good and it has been made for the 
benefit and use of man, for all men. Man 
is to subdue the earth, man as a whole, 
not a single race, or a single class. God’s 
command is not fulfilled, God’s blessing 
is not fully realized, until earth’s re- 
sources are shared by all, and not merely 
by a favored few. 


Il. Man’s Sin 


Genesis 1-2 describe man’s glory— 
he was made in the image of God and 
given the proud assigment to replenish 
the earth and subdue it. In the third 
chapter of Genesis we are told of man’s 
disobedience—how he turned away from 
the path which God had set for him. 

How are we to understand this story 
of Adam and Eve, of the serpent who 
beguiled the woman, of the forbidden 
fruit, of which first the woman and then 
the man partook? No one interprets the 
story altogether literally. It will be uni- 
versally agreed, for example, that it was 
Satan rather than a snake who accused 
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Eve. Modern scholars are convinced that 
the whole story can be best understood 
as allegory or myth. In any case‘ we 
have the record of actual facts. 

In the words of the Catechism: “Man 
fell from the estate wherein he was created 
by sinning against God.” The sin con- 
sisted in disobedience to the will of God. 
It was prompted, as Genesis suggests, by 
doubt of God’s goodness, wisdom, sin- 
cerity, and truth, and by man’s own lust 
and desire. The Bible itself says noth- 
ing of a “Fall.” The Hebrew word in- 
dicates that man, who had been created 
in the image of God, when left to choose 
his own way, missed the mark, chose the 
wrong path, the broad and easy way that 
leads to destruction, rather than the 
straight and narrow way that leads unto 
life. The word “Adam” means Man, 
and it is Man’s experience, Man’s sin, 
that we see illustrated in the story of 
Adam and Eve. As Dr. Peake points 
out: 

“The act of Adam is crucial just be- 
cause it is typical; the nature of Adam is 
our common nature; only because Adam 
was truly representative could the indi- 
vidual act be charged with universal sig- 
nificance.” 

In the rest of this chapter we discover 
the consequences of man’s sins: (1) 
shame, 3:7; (2) alienation from God, 
3:8-13; (3) the ‘“‘curse,” 3:14-21. God 
says that there will be perpetual conflict 
between the seed of the serpent and the 
seed of the woman, that is, between man 
and Satan; that man will suffer (the ser- 
pent shall bruise his heel), that man shall 
ultimately triumph (he shall bruise the 
serpent’s head). (4) Expulsion from 
the garden. The cherubim and the flam- 
ing sword set to guard the tree of life 
are a symbolic expression of the truth 
that the garden of innocence and purity 
and ideal happiness cannot be entered 
again by man upon earth. And yet God 
has not cast his creature aside. The 
divine care still attended them, provid- 
ing the garments needed in the new and 
harsh environment, an earnest that they 
were not beyond the pale of God’s love 
and forgiveness. 


Ill. God’s Judgment 

Genesis four describes the growth of 
sin in the human race. The disobedience 
of the first man against God is followed 
in the case of his son by a terrible out- 
burst of self-will, pride and jealousy, 
leading to a total and relentless renun- 
ciation of all human ties as well. 

Cain slew his brother Abel, and then 
went out from the presence of God. His 
descendants developed the first civiliza- 
tion, but it was a godless civilization. Its 
true character is revealed in the song of 
Lamech (4:17-24), which is an un- 
adorned song of revenge, sung boastingly 
in the presence of his womenfolk. In it 
we see how Cain’s envious spirit had 
developed in the case of Lamech into a 
murderous resolve, a steady determina- 
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tion to destroy all those that opposed him, 
to exact vengeance for every injury sev- 
enty and seven fold. This song follows 
the making of the first tool, the possibili- 
ties which man is so quick to grasp. To 
Lamech, his son’s industry meant the 
making of weapons. His first thought 
was that now he could exact unlimited 
vengeance on his enemies. 

The story of Adam and Eve, of Cain 
and Abel, of Tubal-Cain and of Lamech, 
is not simply the story of a half-dozen 
individuals. It is the story of the race, 
skillfully epitomized in a few para- 
graphs—the story of how sin came into 
the human race, and how it grew, of how 
man raised his hand against his fellow- 
man, and of how he refused to acknowl- 
edge his obligation toward his fellow- 
man; of how he used his increasing 
knowledge to serve his own interests 
against the interests of his fellowman, to 
avenge himself against his fellowman. 
This is the tragedy of human history, the 
tragedy of civilization without God. Art 
developed, industry developed—poverty 
and other human ills might have been 
abolished, but man did not master the 
beast that crouched at the door (4:7); 
like Cain, he did not acknowledge his 
debt to his brother. Men took the prod- 
ucts of industry and science and turned 
them to man’s destruction. And today 
Lamech’s song of revenge is repeated 
throughout the earth. 

The better qualities of Adam reap- 
peared in Seth, born after the death of 
Abel. The descendants of Seth were 
godly (cf. 4:26; 5:22-24, 29; 6:9) 
whereas the descendants of Cain were 
godless. But unfortunately the descend- 
ants of Seth (the sons of God) intermar- 
ried with the descendants of Cain (the 
daughters of men), and the result was 
that mankind became universally cor- 
rupt (6:1-4). 

This seems to be the best explanation 
of this rather obscure passage chosen as 
a part of the printed lesson text. It may 
be, as claimed by many modern scholars, 
that use is made here of some ancient 
myth, but the whole sweep of the nar- 
rative indicates that it is used to illus- 
trate how good and evil became insepar- 
ably intertwined in the totality of human 
life. Many mighty men, many men of 
renown (giants in the KJv; Nephilim in 
the Rsv) appeared as civilizations de- 
veloped. But the civilizations were not 
such as God might approve, not such 
therefore as could hope to endure. As 
our author puts it: “The Lord saw that 
the wickedness of man was great in the 
earth” (how about our day?). And the 
root of this wickedness was “that every 
imagination of the thoughts of his heart 
was only evil continually.” 

Walter Russell Bowie reminds us that 
“what men are and what the world is de- 
pend upon the conceptions they set up for 
their inward eyes to see and obey.” The 
ideals which have captured men’s imagi- 


nations will determine the bent of their 
lives, and ultimately the course of their 
civilization. It is important, therefore, 
that we “consider the immense social prob- 
lem and opportunity of right programs of 
public education, in order that accepted 
ideals of the sacredness of human per- 
sonality, of justice, generosity and broth- 
erhood may be strong enough to block 
the entrance or re-entrance of perversions 
such as fascism or a Marxism that is 
wholly materialistic; that the kind of 
democracy which’ has been the British 
ideal of liberty and ‘the American dream’ 
may have its own antitoxin to dictator- 
ship; that the religion which the fathers 
followed may keep the loyalty of their 
sons. It is when imagination ceases to 
dwell upon the great convictions that 
debasing paganism overcomes us.” (Jn- 
terpreter’s Bible, Vol. 1) 

A corrupt civilization entails inevitable 
judgment. As Genesis puts it in simple 
human terms: ‘The Lord was sorry that 
he had made man... so the Lord said, 
‘I will blot out man whom I have created 
from the face of the ground.” But not 
all men. For there was one man—Noah 
—who found favor in the eves of God. 
So it always is—at least one man who 
rises above the corruption of his age, 
through whom God can work for a better 
future. 

In Genesis 6-7 we have the familiar 
story of the great flood in which all men 
are destroyed except that man, Noah, and 
his family. 

Are we to believe that a flood once 
covered the entire face of the earth? 
There are many things which make it 
difficult for us to hold this belief, and 
the Biblical language does not require 
it (it often speaks in hyperbolic lan- 
guage of “all the earth” when the con- 
text excludes the literal meaning.) It is 
significant, however, that practically all 
peoples have a tradition concerning a 
great flood. And there can be little doubt 
that the story recounted here refers to 
some actual catastrophe that befell the 
human race in its infancy. 

There is no other story in the Old 
Testament which reveals more clearly 
God’s hatred of sin. There is only one 
other event in history which shows us 
so plainly that holiness among men is 
the one object for which God will sacri- 
fice everything else. God wil punish 
sin, that is the gréat lesson of the flood. 
All through the Old Testament and in 
the New Testament that lesson is re- 
peated ad infinitum. The wages of sin 
are death. The soul that sinneth it shall 
die. Righteousness exalteth a nation; 
any nation or civilization that disregards 
the laws of God will perish. 

IV. God’s Mercy 

Genesis 8 describes the passing of the 
flood. One year and seven days after 
the rains began, Noah stepped out of the 
ark and offered a sacrifice to God (8:20). 
As God looked upon the sacrifice he was 
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BOOK NOTES 


William J. Dawson, Jr., will become 
assistant book editor of John Knox Press 
on May 15. For the past several years 
he has been merchandising manager of 
the Presbyterian book store in Richmond, 
Va. He will be succeeded by Charles 
N. Morris, formerly of Gadsden, Ala., 
who recently joined the staff. John Knox 
Press, of which Dwight M. Chalmers is 
editor, is the book publishing agent of 
the Presbyterian Church, U. S. 

* * x 

A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH SPEAK- 
ING PEOPLES: Volume Two—The New 
World, by Winston S. Churchill. Dodd, Mead 
and Company, New York City. 433 pp., $6. 

In this volume Sir Winston Churchill, 
eminent both as historian and statesman, 
writes of a period in English history 
which holds great interest and has high 








reminded that sin still found a lodging 
place in the heart of man (the imagina- 
tion of man’s heart is evil from his 
youth). He knew that this natural de- 
pravity of man would continue to pro- 
voke and justify the divine wrath, yet he 
determined to forgive in spite of their 
sin. He had done all that he could by 
way of chastisement to educate man to 
a higher morality; from this time forth 
he was determined to refrain from the 
destruction of his creation. 

“As theology,” says Dr. Bowie, “that 
is chiJdlike; yet there is a strange in- 
stinctive wisdom in it, just as there is 
sometimes in the pictures that children 
draw. There is the recognition that 
human sin is incredibly stubborn, that 
only a patient God could put up with 
it, that, in spite of everything, he will 
not visit upon us our deserts. The vision 
of what God’s infinite compassion ac- 
tually went out to do in Christ is a long 
way off, but even so the window of in- 
stinctive trust is open in that direction.” 

“While the earth remains,” the Gen- 
esis account continues, ‘“‘seedtime and 
harvest, cold and heat, summer and win- 
ter, day and night, shall not cease.” In 
other words God’s laws—the law of the 
harvest, the alternation of the seasons, 
of light and darkness—are dependable 
and beneficent. But of course man must 
learn these laws, and use them for his 
own good and not for his eventual de- 
struction. And that is God’s command, 
his original command to Adam (1:28), 
repeated now to Noah (9:1). 

That command has far greater mean- 
ing for us today than ever before. For 
we have discovered how to unleash that 
power which holds matter together, that 
power which can bless mankind beyond 
all former imagining, or doom him to 
begin the slow work of building his 
civilization anew. 

The question which we face is—which 
shall it be, God’s judgment or his mercy? 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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significance for Americans as well as for 
the British, for churchmen, and for citizens 
in general—the period of Renaissance 
and Reformation, in which Anglicans 
(Episcopalians), Presbyterians, Congre- 
gationalists, Baptists and Quakers took 
their form as distinctive religious bodies; 
the period of the (English) Civil War 
and Restoration in which the American 
colonies were settled and the fundamental 
liberties of Anglo-Saxons on both sides 
of the water had their rise. 

Although the style as a whole falls 
below that of the author’s great story 
of World War II, it is nonetheless a bril- 
liant piece of writing, one which adds 
further lustre to Sir Winston’s fame as a 
popular historian. There is no better book 
to give the average reader a picture of the 
sweep and breadth, the colorful drama of 
this vital period of English history. 

The author’s primary interest, quite 
naturally, is with the growth of England 
as a constitutional monarchy with basic 
democratic safeguards, and in this area 
he writes with assurance and skill. It 
is a story which Americans as well as 
British need to recall, for out of the strug- 
gle which Churchill so graphically por- 
trays came the ideals of American as 
well as English democracy. 

If Sir Winston is to be challenged any- 
where in his interpretation of English 
history, it will most likely be in his esti- 
mate of Oliver Cromwell. He does not 
understand the Cromwellian (Puritan) 
brand of piety, and deals more sympa- 
thetically with the virtues and faults of 
Cromwell’s royal opponent than he does 
with the man by whose orders Charles 
was finally executed. 

Sir Winston recognizes that religion 
played a significant role in the history of 
the times; it was, he affirms, the driving 
power back of the revolution which led 
to the establishment of the Common- 
wealth and of the bloodless revolution 
which eventuated in the deposition of 
James II and the acceptance of William 
and Mary as the joint sovereigns of Eng- 
land. For the most part, however, the 
religious ferment which so greatly af- 
fected the development of English insti- 
tutions and of our own history as a 
nation is merely the unexamined back- 
ground of Sir Winston’s narrative, the 
struggle as it might be viewed by a states- 
man committed to law and order, unable 
for this or other reasons to understand 
the compelling force of religious dissent. 
From this account the reader will get no 
adequate appreciation of Puritanism in 
England or incidentally of Presbyterian- 
ism in Scotland. 

The book is to be read for its political 
insight, not for its religious comprehen- 
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The whole program of Christian teach- 
ing of the Church is dedicated to lead- 
ing persons to know Christ as Lord and 
Saviour and grow in the Christian life. 
Each person is an individual who thinks, 
feels; and wills. Each is capable of 
Christian growth. Each needs to be 
brought into right relationships to God 
and to society. Each is a growing be- 
ing, passing through various age levels 
and living in various areas of life. 


Those who plan and write our Presby- 
terian literature share our concern for 
each person in our church schools. The 
materials they prepare for each age group 
seek to meet the spiritual needs of the 
person at that level of growth. The 
materals they prepare enable teachers to 
take full advantage of every opportunity 
they have to lead each person to a fuller 
relationship to God. All seek to provide 
avenues of spiritual growth, not merely 
a schedule of things to do to fill the Sun- 
day school hour. 


Presbyterian literature is Christ-centered, 
Bible-centered, person-centered — that 
Christ may speak through the Bible to 
each person in each phase of life. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 








U. S. Ministers 

R. D. Nolen, who has been pastor of 
Third church, Houston, Texas, has be- 
come director of church extension for 
Brazos Presbytery, 2226 S. Blvd., Houston 
6. 

Murdoch M. Calhoun, from Trion, Ga., 
to the First church, 501 Church St., 
Marietta, Ga. 

Franklin C. Talmage, from Decatur, 
Ga., to 2254 Lake Lucina Dr., Jacksonville 
11, Fla. 

Leonard E. Woodward, formerly of 
Harrodsburg, Ky., is now pastor of the 
Second church, Greenville, S. C. 

John W. Cowan, Jackson, Mo., from May 
15 to Sept. 1 will be at the Loudoun East 
church, Newmilns, Ayrshire, Scotland, 
and James Mercer Thomson, of the 
Loudoun East church, will serve the 
Jackson, Mo., church. 

William M. Plonk, from Lawrenceville, 
Va., to Rt. 2, Chester, Va., where he is 
pastor of the Rivermont church. 

A. L. Davis, from Alfenas, Minas, Brazil, 
to 609 Mercer St., Apt., 5, Albany 8, N. Y. 

Clyde Foushee, formerly of the First 
church, North Little Rock, Ark., has be- 
gun his new work as superintendent of 
home missions in Florida Presbytery. 

Harry M. Punt, missionary to the Congo 
on extended furlough, has assumed the 
pastorate of the Port St. Joe, Florida, 
church. 

Charles M. Voyles, formerly of Sunny- 
side church, near Fayetteville, N. C., now 
serves Immanuel church, Rt. 1, China 
Grove, N. C. 

J. S. Harvard from Cantonment, Fla., to 
4229 Shorebrook Dr., Columbia, S. C. 

S. B. M. Ghiselin from Bushnell, Fla., 
to Morganfield, Ky. 


USA Ministers 

Peter Hutton, from Lodi, 
Grandview, Wash., May 1. 

Richard Dean Isler, whose recent serv- 
ice has been in Honolulu, is now execu- 
tive secretary of the Council of Churches 
of Greater Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Leroy W. Dinger, Perryopolis, Pa., has 
had the pastoral relationship between 
himself and the Little Redstone-Harmony 
churches dissolved. 

+ William G. Silbert, Jr., Phoenixville, 
Pa., has been called to the Third Church, 
Uniontown, Pa. 

Charles R. Eble, Clarksburg, Pa., will 
become director of the Pleasant Hills 
Parish in Redstone Presbytery, Pa., soon 
after Easter. 

Samuel H. Beamesderfer, from Billings, 
Mont., to Spencertown, N. Y. 

Herbert Councill, Jr., formerly of the 
Elizabethtown, N. Y., Congregational 
Church, to Warsaw, N. Y. 


Wisc., to 
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William Demarest, from Teague, Texas, 
to Wells Memorial church, Brooklyn, 
i ie £ 

Edward Le Grow, from Brooklyn, N. Y., 
to the Glen Morris Church, Ozone Park, 
N. Y. 

Randall R. Painter, from Bronxville, 
N. Y., to the Endwell church, Endicott, 
MN. F. 

Albert D. Stearnes, Wyoming, N. Y., is 
to retire from the active ministry. 

Robert E. Stover, from Belfield, N. Dak., 
to Andover and Belmont, N. Y. 

David V. Yeaworth, from Cincinnati, 
Ohio, to the White Plains, N. Y., church, 
where he is assistant pastor. 

Bruce P. Young, from Rochester, N. Y., 
to the Bethel church, Lackawanna, N. Y. 

Albert M. Nichols, from Pasadena, Cal., 
to the Pendleton, Ore., church. 

Harvey J. Schmidt, from Lebanon, 
Ore., to the Milwaukie, Ore., church. 

Colin, G. MacRae has resigned as pas- 
tor of the Kenilworth church, Portland, 
Ore. 

Glen L. Rice, formerly of Kansas City, 
Kans., is minister of visitation and ad- 
ministration in the Moreland Church, 
Portland, Ore. 

Glendon Heath, from Downey, Cal., to 
the Moreland Church, Portland, Ore., 
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where he is minister of youth and edu- 
cation. 

Elwood B. Hunter, from Cannon Beach, 
Ore., to the Mizpah church, Portland, 
Ore. 


u. T. a & ¥, 

Rajah B. Manikam, a bishop of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in South 
India and leader of the ecumenical move- 
ment in that area for 31 years, will be 
the Harry Emerson Fosdick Visiting Pro- 
fessor at Union Seminary, New York, in 
1957-58. 
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